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Potato Outlook Encouraging 


With a few exceptions the potato 
outlook continues encouraging. Late 
reports are of such a character as to 
, Senerally sustain the summary of con- 
* ditions as outlined in last week’s issue 
of American Agricuiturist. 

One notable exception is from a sec- 
tion of Wis where the crop is said to 


..be suffering greatly from drouth. Al- 


so in Maine crop not yet assured. In 
other states much needed rain has 
come improving the prospects. Follow- 
ing are extracts from communications 
to the paper: 

The condition of potatoes in this 
section is not up to the average for 
this time of year. Appearance of crop 
is very uneven. Bugs have been plenty 
and very troublesome. Weather very 
dry. There are no signs of blight yet. 
{C. J. P., Avoca, N Y. 

Since last reported we have had 
very severe hot winds. Crop in criti- 
cal condition. Blight and drouth do- 
ing great damage.—T[J. A. N., Wau- 
paca, Wis. 

Acreage of potatoes in this vicinity 
increased 20% over last year. Condi. 
tions excellent.—[{J. W., Paw Paw, 
Mich. 

Area slightly increased. Crop back- 
ward, on account of late spring. Some 
— blight. Leaves turning yeilow 

dying.—[FE. E. 0., Bapeer, Mich. 

rop in geot condition, especially 
late planted potatoes, Early potatoes 
suffered from drouth. No blight. 
Plenty of moisture now. Bugs bad this 
year.—[A. L. H., Bear Lake, Mich. 

Early potatoes around Waupaca 1-3 
to ¥ crop on account of drouth. Late 
ones appear well, but poor stand.— 
{J. W., Waupaca County, Wis. 

Heavy rains at planting time result 
in a poor stand of potatoes. Acreage 
about as usual. No sign of blight up 
to the close of July. Prospect for a 
poor crop.-—-[S. C. P., Mausten, Wis. 

Vines look well, but some complaint 
of drouth; no blight. Prospects for a 
fair crop.—[J. H. D., Mayville, Mich. 


Onion Crop Notes 

Fuli crop promised and somewhat 
larger than last year. Hail has caused 
some damage. Thrip hurt early on- 
ions.— [J. G. S., Ada, QO. 

Outlook fair, crop being harvested 
in a small way. Maine crop promises 
to follow very soon, in a week or ten 
days. Yield will be-a little better than 
last year, probably 125 bbis to the 
acre.—[B. B. H., Florida, N Y. 

Early onions have good growth. 
Later ones not large, but growing 
well. Smut did some damage. No 
blight noticed. Harvest will begin 
about Sept 1. Yield here is usually 
800 bus to the acre—[W. L. Wol- 
cott, N Y. 

Crop badly damaged by dry weath- 
er. Harvest about middle of August. 
{J. B. J., Orient, N Y. 

Onion crop late, owing to wet 
weather. Prospects for 600 bus to the 
acre. Will begin harvest last of Au- 
gust, 90% yellow, balance red.—[C. E. 
H., Williamson, N Y. 

Crop doing finely. Expect 
than average yield to the acre. 
vesting will begin about Aug 
{L. G. C., Canistota, N Y. 

Will begin onion harvest in three 
weeks. Looks like a yield of 600 to 
700 bushels to the acre.—[H. A. S., 
Kent, O. 

White onion harvest begun last of 
Juiy. Outlook is for good crop. Red 
and yellow onions will require 20 days 
more to judge yield. We have 2500 
acres. Expect 300 bushels to the acre. 
General conditions favorable.—[H. P., 
Kenton, O. 

Onion crop will be late. First sow- 
ing was blown out. No signs of blight. 
Some fields ready for harvest last of 
August. Should have an average crop. 
{G. C., Perry, O 

Expect average yield or better. 
White onions nearly ready for har- 
vest.—[E. B., Carey, O. 

Only a small acreage here, weather 
too dry.—[E. H., Windsor, Ct. 

Many patches blighted and on these 
the yield will be %. Hail also did 
damage. Harvest will begin the mid- 
die of Aug.—iJ. G. G@, Kendallville, 


Acreage all harvested, onions will be 
about 70% of the sowing. - Harvest will 
begin Aug 25 with about 70% of the 








more 
Har- 
95, 


crop. Maggots not so bad, but late 
planting did not give tops time to 
grow before battling time came, 
Blight in some fields.—[C, A. S., Way- 
land, Mich. 

Onion harvest begins Aug 20 if dry 
weather continues. Expect 400 bus to 
the aere.—[J. D. S., Wolf Lake, Ind. 

Acreage increased and outlook 
promising until middle of July when 
blight developed, caused by excessive 
rains during the growing season. Not 
more than one-half @ crop expected. 
Some fields are wholly destroyed.— 
{J. E. S., Chuubusco, Ind. 


Good Quality in Hay 


Additional reports to American Ag- 
riculturist from the large hay produ- 
cing states do not radically amend 
the general findings as te the crop as 
a whole. One pronounced feature of 
the report is the improved quality of 
this year’s hay crop, 

Farmers expecting high prices, yield 
somewhat less than normal, but qual- 
ity of hay excellent.—[T. B. K., Al- 
legany, N Y. 

Crop damaged by rain. Yield one 
ton to the acre. Acreage smaller.— 
{H. 8S. G., Portsmouth, O. 

Harvest 20% less than last year’s 
bumper crop. Yield to the acre the 
same, but acreage less. Some over- 
ripe. Price not fixed. Oats and rye 
straw for shipping purposes about a 
normal crop.—[I. F. F., Bellview, O. 

Average acreage and yield 1% tons 
to the acre. Some damage by rain, 
one-third cut when too ripe. Bid 
price $8, tendency is to hold.—[A. F. 
& Z., Hancock, O. 

Acreage normal in yield, 1% tons to 
the acre. Demand good, $10 per ton 
for No 1.—{P. H. & H. C., Van Wert 
County, O. 

Acreage normal. Yield two tons of 
excellent.quality, 60% No 1—I[B. L., 
Convoy, O. 

There is a normal crop in this vi- 
cinity, yielding about one ton to the 
acre. Weather has been very dry and 
quality of hay rather poor, with many 
weeds.—[E. R. U., Middlesex, N Y¥ 

Hay crop less than average. Condi- 
tions in St Lawrence Co poor.—[L O. 
B., Chaumont, N Y. 

Area normal. Late spring prevent- 
ed plowing up of old meadows for 








oats. Yield on old meadows very 
light. New meadows fair. Quality 
exceptionally nice. Old hay about 


cleaned up. We look for good prices 
for the new.—({G. T. M., Locke 
port, N Y. 

Crop of hay smaller than usual, 
about one ton to the acre. Quality 
good, but considerable was over-ripe 
when cut. No shipping done yet, but 
we look for prices to run some higher 
than last year. Straw will be scarce.— 
{B. M. K., Newport, Mich. 

Potato crop suffering for want of 
rain. No blight. Early planting in- 
jured by drouth.—[{A. W. H; East 
Schodack, N Y. 

Many potato fields show 
early drouth and ravages 
which are numerous.—[C. 
Phelps, N Y. 

Recent showers gave vines a good 
start. Crops, however, have been dam- 
aged by the drouth at least 10%. No 
blight, but some new trouble which 
caused leaves to die. It is worse on 
light land.—[C. H. Y., Suffolk Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Yield about 1% tons to the acre. 
Quality good, area 80% of a full crop. 
[H. & M., Charlotte, Mich. 

Area and yield normal. Quality bet- 
ter than last year. Bid price $9 for 


effect of 
of bugs, 
We 


No 1.—[C. G. E., Berne, Ind. 

Area 25% smaller. Yield 1% tons 
to the acre. Quality very good. Some 
over-ripe. Price talked of is 2 p ton 
for No 1 timothy loose.—[A. W. & S&S. 
C., Roanoke, Ind. 

"Acreage 80% of last year. Yield 
very heavy. Some damage by rain. 


Demand poor, bid price $7.—[E. E. 
E., Delaware County, Ind. 

Acreage 90%, yield about 15% tons 
to the acre.—[{G. C. W., Saginaw, 
Mich, 

Quality of this year’s hay crop very 
fine. Price is about $8@850 loose, 
but market fs nominal.—[W. A. B., 
Jackson, Mich. 

Too much rain for best yield and 
quality in hay. indifferent 
around $8 per ton.—{J. L. W., Dun- 
das, Il. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





Apple Buyers Are Conservative 


A chief reason for the International 
appie shippers’ association getting to- 
gether each year the first week in | 
August may be stated briefly, te com- 
pare notes regarding the prospective 
apple crop; it might also be said this 
is the chief reason. Yet other things 
are discussed of interest not only to 
the shippers (the dealers), but also 
to growers and commercial orchard- 
ists everywhere, 

That was true of last week’s three- 
days meeting of the@association at 
Buffalo, N Y. To American Agricul- 
turist’s editor, present most of the 
time,- the earnestness of this big 
bunch of bright business men, and 
the general purpose of breadth of 
view, accentuate the opinion long held 
that they have at heart the further 
development and upbuilding of the 
apple industry. Their interests natu- 
rally run in the direction of the dis- 
tributing end of the business. Yet they 
are keen enough to recognize the 
claims of the grower and to accord 
him due honor. In fact, a few of the 
membership of this association are 
men who are both growers of apples 
and shippers or dealers; but not many. 

As for the estimate of the crop of 
apples of 1909, it is at least interest- 
ing, and to some extent, parallel with 
American Agriculturist’s reports print- 
ed in recent numbers. This journal 
makes but one estimate of a total 
crop in barrels and this appears regu- 
larly each season in October. 

The estimate of the apple crop of 
the United States for 1909 shows about 
10% over the 1908 yield; quality fair 
to good, east of the Mississippi river, 
far west quality fine. The estimate 
expressed in percentages as based on 
yield of 1908, taking that as 100, were 
returned as follows, as of date August 
1, 1909: Maine 165, New Hampshire 
95, Vermont 100, Massachusetts 135, 
Connecticut 125, Rhode Island 100, 
New York 90, Pennsylvania 85, New 
Jersey 40, Ohio 80, Delaware 70, Mich- 
igan 180, Wisconsin 150, Indiana 125, 
Illinois 160, Missouri 125, Kansas 60, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory 25, 
Arkansas 500,¥febraska 150, West Vir- 
ginia 175, Virginia 125, Maryland 200, 
Kentucky 200, Tennessee 125, Colo- 
rado 300, Utah 100, Montana 100, Cal- 
ifornia 100, Oregon 100, Washington 
70, New Mexico 30, Ontario 175, Nova 
Scotia 100. 

They Are Afraid of High Prices 

A few things stood out very plainly 
in the deliberations of the apple ship- 
pers, covering all the sessions. While 
admitting that the apple season of 
1908-9 proved gratifyingly profitable 
to themf they harked back again and 
again to the losses of tre preceding 
season, that following the crop of 
1907, when prices te growers opened 
high, and so continued into the winter 
of 1907-8, when the market went flat 
and dealers found it difficult to dis- 
pose of stocks in cold storage at any 
price. They are, therefore, approach- 
ing the apple season of 1909-10 with 
extreme conservation, even though 
being. fully cognizant of crop condi- 
tions anything but brilliant in apple 
sections east of the Rocky mountains 
in beth quality and quantity. 

No open avowals were made of uni- 
form action on the part of members 
of the association in withholding bids 
or in starting the season at a low 
level of prices. Yet in public utter- 
ance it was urged time and again that 
the only safe thing for those planning 
to invest heavily in apples fs to avoid 
paying too much for the fruit. What 
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Lodged Wheat 


is dead loss, because you can’t harvest 
it—you can’t thresh it—you can't 
sell it. 

If your wheat is lodged resolve that 
next year you will get straw strong 
~ eno’ to bear the ‘heaviest wheat 
your can produce. 

That means Potash. It fills out 
the grain and makes a sturdy, elastic 
stalk for the grain to ripen on—keeps 
it standing for the harvester. 


Potash Pays 


Unless your wheat fertilizer is 2-8-6, it’s too low 
in Potash. ‘Two pounds of Muriate of Potash 
to cach 100 pounds of fertilizer increases the 
Potash total one per cent. 

Send for new Farmers’ Note Book— 
about soil, crops, manures and fertilizers--a prac- 
tical book compiled by experts. Mailed on re- 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., Rew York 


CHICAGO—Monadnock Block 
ATLANTA, GA.—1224 Candler Bidg, 


DEDERICK 


tematic development and improvement. The 
Dederick was the frst practical Bali 
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SMALLEY 


construction throughout. 
wheel, Belt-pulley and Feed > 
of catchanged in a moment. Knives clear 


and sprockets 
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The Fertile Chesapeake Peninsula 


Attractiveness of This Famed Eastern Shore--Two Interesting Virginia Counties--Eminent as a Truck 
Section--Also Produce Excellent Wheat Crops---F ruit and Vegetables the Leaders--What Is Being 
Done in Many Sections--The Best Part of Maryland, Writes Herewith Prof W. F. Massey 


WAS much interested in what Mr 
Kains says recently in American 
Agriculturist about Delaware. But 
Delaware is a small part of the 
great peninsula bounded by Ches- 
apeake and Delaware bays and the 
Atlantic; for in this neck of land are included 
the best part of Maryland and two famous 
counties of Virginia. It may not be amiss 
for one who is intimately acquainted with 
the peninsula to add something more in re- 
gard to this highly favored section. I was 





often yields 40 or more bushels an acre 
where the land has never been run down. 
South of Kent is Queen Annes, which in its 
Jower part, near the bay, has also been highly 
developed, while its more sandy upper part 
was formerly little developed, but of late 
years has been highly improved. Next to 
Queen Annes come Caroline and Talbot coun- 
ties. Caroline has made a greater develop- 
ment of recent years than probably any other 
part of the eastern shore. The naturally 
thin and sandy soil of the greater part of 


the waters of the Thames above London. 
Talbot many years ago made the fin- 
est wheat crop in this country, 64% bushels 
an acre; today many Talbot and lower Queen 
Annes farmers average 40 bushels. In these 
little market gardening is 
tomatoes to some extent for 


county 


counties as yet 
done. All grow 
the canning factories, which abound through- 
the peninsula in which this industry 
ithe 


out 
Jeads whole country. 

Dorchester county lies on the Chesapeake, 
the Nan- 
for 


separated from Wicomico county by 


ticoke river, navigable 





born in Accomac, one of the 
Virginia counties, and in boy- 
hood, being the son .of .a 
Methodist preacher, have 
lived in nearly all the coun- 
ties... When .the. general fer- 
tility of the soil.is considered, 
the mildness of_the climate, 
milder than- that. immediately 





west of the Chesapeake, the 
abundance of salt water 
estuaries penetrating the 
land with navigable . water 
in every direction, the 


branching railroads radiating 
from the central line between 
Wilmington and Cape 
Charles,. and the nearness -to 
all.the great. eastern . cities; 
it would be hard to find a sec- 
tion. more favorably . situated 
for profitable farming and 
gardening. 

» The peninsula 
have- been.. formed, -for_.the 
market of the cities 
clustered near its northern 
end. Such it is rapidly be- 
coming. Spring starts early 
at Cape Charles after a mild 
winter, and the garden prod- 
ucts follow each other in 
each section as the sun comes 
northward. There are nine 
counties of Maryland on the 
eastern shore, varying in soil 
and climate, and in agrittl- 
tural advancement. 

The upper part of Cecil 
county, like the upper part 
of Newcastle county, Dela- 
ware, belongs more to the Chester county, 


seems ‘to 


garden 


Pa, section than to the peninsula proper. 
The eastern shore properly begins in Mary- 
land, with lower Cecil south of the barren 


Octorara hills. Lower Cecil is gently rolling 
land, famous for fine crops of wheat, corn 
and clover. It.i8 separated from Kent county 
by the Sassafras river, which rises in the 
big forest on the Delaware line. 


Wonderful Wheet Section - 


Kent county is generally level, and has for 
generations been highly cultivaied. Wheat 


- 








—with you, 


I'd _ sail, and sail anew. 


the county has, by good farming, been made 
highly productive. 

Talbot county lies on the Chesapeake and 
lower Choptank river, which rises in the 
Delaware forest and separates Talbot from 
Caroline in part of its course, and from 
Dorchester in its lower waters. The Wye 
river divides Talbot from Queen Annes, and 
empties into the Miles or St Michaels river 
of Talbot. In its upper waters the Miles 
is bordered by 
weaithy families, with verdant lawns sloping 
to the water and reminding the visitor of 


and sail, 


beautiful country seats of , 


Del. 


seat, 


steamers to Seaford, 
Cambridge, the county 
the finest 
Maryland, and next largest on 


is one of towns of 


the peninsula to Salisbury in 


Wicomico county. These two 


are the. largest towns south 
of Wilmington, Del. Salis- 
bury is the county seat of 
Wicomico county, and lies at 
the head of steamboat navi- 
gation on the Wicomico river. 
For many years the whole 
interest of this section was 
devoted to pine timber, and 


little attention was given ta 
the improvement of the land, 
which is generally sandy. But 
of late and 
crimson changed 
the whole face of the country; 
and the development of the 
trucking industry with train- 
loads of New York stable ma- 
nure greatly 
increased productiveness. Sal- 





years cowpeas 


clover have 


has resulted in 
is still a lumber man- 
ufacturing town, but no logs 
are sawed here now, the great 
mills . being all engaged in 
manufacturing the lumber 
by water from North 
Carolina, Georgia and Flor- 
ida. Salisbury has nearly five 
miles of paved streets and 
sidewalks. The bal- 
are of oyster 


isbury 


brought 


cement 
ance 
shells. 
Between Wicomico and the 
waters of the Chesapeake or 
Tangier sound lies Somerset county, a level 
section of heavier soil, in some parts dyked 
to keep off the salt water from the low-lying 
land. Here the oyster business has retarded 
farm improvement, but the land is naturally 
adapted to grass and clover, and many north- 
ern settlers are improving places there. Wor- 


streets 


“cester lies between Wicomico and the ocean; 


and, as a rule, is sandy like Wicomico, though 
both border on the great cypress. swamp of 
the lower end of Delaware. Snow Hill, the 
county seat, is on the upper waters of the 
Pocomoke river, which flows into Tangier 
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sound. Pocomoke City is a thriving center 
of a large trucking industry. At Berlin is one 
of the largest nurseries in the United States. 

The two Virginia counties are devoted to 
trucking, mainly growing early irish and sweet 
potatoes, though melons and cabbages are also 
grown. The climate grows rapidly milder 
toward the lower end of the peninsula and 
compares favorably with the Norfolk section. 
Northampton, as a whole, has rather a better 


natural soil than Accomac, but in both the. 


land has been divided into small places since 
the war, and has become one of the most pros- 
perous trucking sections,anywhere. The prod- 
uce exchange, with headquarters at Onley, 
manages the sale of all products and relieves 
growers from trusting irresponsible commis- 
sion men. It always has a handsome balance 
to divide to its stockholders at the end of 
the season, 

Of the Delaware counties I have said noth- 
ing, since Mr Kains has treated of them so 
well, There is no better section for general 
,farming than the beautifully cultivated part 
of Newcastle county south of Wilmington, and 
the same may be said of a large part of Kent 
county, Del, while the lower part of Kent 
and all of Sussex%tun into a more sandy sec- 
tion, whére trucking is the main industry, 
with strawberry growing very prominent. 

What was long known as the big forest 
lay along the Delaware, partly in Kent coun- 
ty, Del, and Kent and Caroline counties, Md. 
This was a wild, swampy section from which 
the rivers rise each way to Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays. The railroads have opened 
it up, and farms have been developed, till 
the big forest will soon be only a memory. 
Land in all the counties is rapidly advancing 
in price, and there is an air of prosperity 
all through the shore. 





AGRICULTURAL TARIFF CHANGES 

Broadly speaking, the new tariff act 
makes few radical changes in the commodi- 
ties that farmers are most interested in. We 
present below a table which shows some of 
the most important commodities on which the 
tariff duties have been changed. The items 
selected are those directly affecting the agri- 
cultural interests. 

Aside from the general schedules, a note- 
worthy section of the new law is that which 
permits products of the Philippine islands 
to come into the United States free of duty. 
This section makes rice dutiable and places 
a limit on tobacco and sugar. 

Wrapper tobacco will be admitted free and 
filler tobacco, when mixed or packed with 
more than 15% of wrapper tobacco up to 300,- 
000 pounds a year, filler tobacco up to 1,000,- 
000 pounds, cigars up to 150,000,000 in num- 

* ber. Sugar will be admitted. free up to 300,000 
gross tons. 


Classification 


White lead, white 
peimt and pigment 
containing lead, dry 
or in pulp, and 
ground or mixed 
ae Sr 

Paris green and Lon- 
den purple......... 

NEED. "Tih 2 he brad Ve Sas 

Bar iron, rolled or 
hammered, not less 
than 7-16-inch in 
Giameter ....6.6.0% 

Beams, girders, joists, 

_ angles, channels, and 
building forms and 
all other structural 
shapes of iron or 
SEE Ski otk wiba-s kaon. 

Tin plates: Sheets or 

pe plates of iron or 

~ steel, known as tin 
plates, terne plates, 
and taggers tin— 
Lighter than 63 Ibs, 
per 100 sq ft...... 
Se ADCUNOE 64 wit-o he nshe.0 

Wire rods: 
screw, fence, and 
other iron or steel 
wire rods, not 
smaller than No 6 
wire gauge—Untem- 
pe or untreated, 

value 4c or less p Ib 


Present Law New Law 


2%c p lb 2%c p Ib 
15% 


, 15% 
5c p 100 Ibs 5c p 100 lbs 


6-10c p lb $-10¢e p Ib 


5-10ce p lb 3-10c p lb 


— 
20 
vv 


4-10c p lb 3-10c p Ib 






MAKING THE MOST OF CROPS 


Nails, spikes, and 
tacks, cut, of iron or 


eee eee wee eee 


6-10c p ib 4-10e p Ib 
Boards, 
planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber, 
not planed or fin- 
Col! Serres cr res 
Planed or finished 
on two sides....... 
Planed on one side 


50c p 1000 ft 
$1.25 p 1000 ft 


$1 p 1000 ft 
$2 p 1000 ft 


and. tongued and 

STOOVEE - in dacs ivn'e $2 p 1000 ft 75c p 1000 ft 
Sawed lumber, not 

specially provided 

for—Not planed or 

yO” er ee $2p1000ft $1.25 p 1000 ft 

Planed or finished on 

one “S1G8.. ons cec> $2.50 p 1000 ft $1.75 p 1000 ft 
Bhimelee: Fs is rst sees 30c p 1000 50c p 1000 
Sugar, Dutch standard 

in color: Above No ~ 

16, and ali sugar 

that has gone 

through a process of 

Pe. cc asaetees $1.95 p Ib $1.90 p Ib 
Live animals ........ 20% 20% 
|. ae See Peee eee 30c p bu 30c p bu 
Corn or maize....... 15¢c p bu 15¢e p by 
Corn mi@al....cccscsee 20c p bu 40c p 100 Ib 

(48 Ibs) 

RS ores vies tee iaees 15e p bu 15¢ p bu 
re rr ae 10c p bu 10c p bu 
Wee. s sacvcecSccktes 25c p >u 25c p bu 
COO. side WEE s or eee 20% Free 
OS Tee: te ee 12c p lb l6c p lb 
Peas, ried... hscaki ve 30c p Ib 25c p ib 
POCORN . 6 occu esta css 25e p bu 25c p bu 
Grapes in bblsor pkgs 20c peu ft 25c peu ft 
TN i ii cssneaes le p Ib 1%c p Ib 
Meat products: 

Bacon and ham.... 5e p Ib 4e p Ib 

Pr 2e p Ib 1%ec p lb 

DeRCGOR. .. < ci cis chron 2c p Ib 1%c p Ib 

\, » @peer rer ts 2c p Ib Ze p Ib 

SE. 6 rc tweens cts és 2c p Ib 1%e p Ib 
Salt in bags, barrels, 

or other packages.. 12cp100lIbs licp 100 lbs 
Starch, and all prepa- 

rations fit for use as 

StOrchs 2.06 cwicec aks i%c p Ib ic p lb 
Wool, hair of the 

camel, goat alpaca, 

or other like ani- 

m al s—Unmanufac- 

tured, valued less 

than 12c, washed and 

unwashed, on the 

tin. 5.5 .6:4.0 vie a bee 6 3c p Ib 8c p Ib 

Not on the skin.... 4c p Ib 4c p lb 
Wood pulp, mechan- a 

ically ground....... 1-12¢ p Ib 1-12c p Ib 

Valued not above 

Pe SS Sa ore 3-10c p Ib 3-16c p lb 
Bituminous coal and 

ee EP rere 67c p ton 45c p ton 
Upper leather, dressed 

and finished........ 20% 15% 
Calfskins and kid 

skins, dressed and 

finished .........+. 20% 20% 
Boots and shoes..... 25% 10%, 
Harness and saddlery, 

finished or unfinished 45% 40% 


WHEN TO HARVEST TOBACCO 


These hints are extremely timely this year of 
drouth ‘in many eastern tobacco sections. They 
are written by John B. Stewart, the expert of the 
department of agriculture in charge of tobacco 
experiment work in the Connecticut valley. 

From my experience I have found that it is 
best, especially in a dry season, to harvest 
the tobacco before it is too ripe. If rain 
should come to freshen the plants and start 
them growing let them stand until they are 
matured, otherwise harvest the tobacco be- 
fore it starts to fire up in the field. 

Much has been said during the past few 
years concerning the harvesting of tobacco 
by the priming method. Not a few farmers 
have experimented to a more or less extent 
with the method, which is the plucking of 
the leaves as they become nearly ripe, in- 
stead of waiting to cut the whole stalk. Some 
have made a success of it and others have 
not. The principal drawback to the method 
is, I think, the little knowledge we have of 
the proper stage of ripeness tobacco should 
acquire to be in its prime for harvesting in 
order to make the best quality of goods 


. possible. 


From my experience I wish to state again, 
as I have many times told the grower who 
would prime his tobacco, not to delay the 
harvesting until the tobacco is too ripe; better 
by far have it a little on the green side of 
the line. As soon as the leaves are matured, 
that is, have their growth, they should be 
harvested. The longer a leaf stays on a stalk 
after it has its growth, up to the time it 
starts to fire, the more solid matter it ¢on- 
tains. If the leaf so loaded with solid mate- 
rial is cured on the stalk, a part-of the solid 
material in the leaf is made soluable during 
the curing process and transposed into the 





stalk, thus benefiting the ieaf, if the leaf is 
primed in the field this source of outlet for 
the solid material is cut off and the leaf cures 
down thick and boardy, instead of thin and 
elastic, as it does when harvested as soon as 
it has obtained its growth. 

The general outcome of the experiments 
in the harvesting of tobacco by the priming 
method will, no doubt, in time, be the method 
practiced in the Connecticut valley, and in 
my opinion it is the way the tobacco should 
be harvested. But it will take time to solve 
the problem so that every farmer can equip 
himself with the necessary knowledge as how 
best to handle the harvesting of his tobacco 
by this method, and the leaf dealers will have 
to become sufficiently familiar with the prod- 
uct so that they will appreciate its merits and 
pay accordingly. 


FATTENING HOGS WITHOUT CORN 
B, F. “THORNE, MISSOURI 


For years I have read farm journals, farm- 
ers’ bulletins and everything from which I 
could hope to learn something that would 
be of help. _I am now very glad that I did 
so, as it was very necessary for me to econo- 
mize this year in every way, especially in 
feed. 

I had little stock to feed and less to feed 
it on. I had no corn and there was very 
little for sale in the country, which made the 
question of getting my few hogs in condition 
for meat a very serious one, Figuring, as 
all of the journals and bulletins do, ten 
bushels of corn for each 100 pounds of pork, 
would require the purchase of 60 bushels of 
corn for 100 pounds gain on each hog. This 
would mean the spending of $30 to $40. I did 
not have this money, neither did I have a way 
of getting it, but I. managed to get 14% 
bushels of corn from a neighbor. I fed this 
corn to 40 chickens and six hogs. Five of 
the hogs were~shotes weighing about 50 
pounds each. Along with this corn,™I fed 
sugar beets, winter radishes, carrots, pars- 
nips, tomatoes and scraps from the table, 
dish water, a small quantity of ship stuff 
and wheat bran. 

When the corn was all used, the sow had 
put on about 125 pounds, and each shote 
about 50 pounds. The sum total of ‘this 
increase in weight-was about 375 pounds at 
an actual cost of about $14, figuring every- 
thing fed at the open market price. . 


Experience “Differs with Season 


This is the reverse of an experience I had 
once before. Some years ago I fed corn and 
clear water entirely. If the corn then fed 
had been sold at the market price, and pork 
bought with the money received, the money 
would have paid for about twice as much 
pork as we had when we killed our hogs. 
This was at a time when corn cost from 30 
to 40 cents a bushel, and it cost about 3 
cents to feed hogs. The weather was very 
unfavorable also. ; 

I have learned | that a few vegetables are 
relished by hogs as well as by human beings, 
and they also aid digestion. I have fed pump- 
kins and squashes along with corr. Squashes 
are the better feed for hogs, but they are 
not as valuable as sugar beets, carrots and 
parsnips. I have found the three latter vege- 
tables the easier produced, that is, can be 
grown more abundantly on improvised land, 
and it requires fairly good soil for the raising 
of squashes and pumpkins. In past years I 
have prepared a few hills, making them rich 
with manure and planting the seed from May 
20 to June 1. When the dry season came, 
I watered these hills after sunset and had 
good results. As this experiment proved suc- 
cessful with m2 I thought it might prove so 
to others. Z : 
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PROFIT IN THE ORCHARD 


[5] 


Getting the Most Out of Cider Apples 


Working Up Second Grade Apples for Profit--Table Cider and Vinegar Stock---Principles and Practice in 


Cider Making-—-A Neighborhood Cider Mill Proves a Winner--How to Handle It and 
How to Cater to the Trade--By H. O. Westover of Illinois 


HE best cider, of course, is 
made from apples that have a 
high flavor and an abundance 
of juice. They must be fully 
matured, but not overripe. 
Some of the very best table 
apples are not well suited 
to the manufacture of cider. Some of the 
best: winter keepers may not produce the best 
cider. As a rule, cider is made from refuse 
apples, windfalls, those that. are damaged 
from one source or another, and incapable of 
being profitably disposed of aiong other 
lines. .Consequently, the bulk of cider will 
nct be made from marketable stock. To get 
the best results from this refuse stuff is the 
prime object of the cider maker. 





Use Mature Apples 
fi find that good cider cannot be made from 
immature apples. The sugar content of the 
fruit has not been developed enough to pro- 
duce cider of high quality. To get the best 
results from windfalls and inferior fruit, I 
find it the best practice to go over the or- 
chard every few days and pick up everything 
that has dropped, placing in small piles in 
the open air, being sure to first prepare a 
bed of straw or leaves on which to place the 
fruit. “If piled on the ground and/ allowed 
to remain more than a few days, the apples 


require an earthy flavor, which results in 


come into bearing. These apples are exceed- 
ingly high grade, and, as a rule, are entirely 
too valuable to grind up for cider. However, I 
sometimes stretch a point and use some of 
the poor specimens for this purpose. I know 
of no apple which has a superior flavor; con- 
sequently, the addition of even a small per- 
centage of Delicious apples improves the 
quality of the cider. 


Use the Best Cider Machinery 


While I own a small hand press, this is 
used chiefly for making cider consumed at 


home. It is entirely too slow to be utilized 
for making cider on a commercial scale. We 
have a neighborhood cider mill. That is to 
say, half a dozen farmers bought an 
up-to-date cider mill which was, at first, 
operated by steam, but is now  han- 


dled by means of a gasoline engine. This 
takes care of all the fruit in the neighbor- 
hood and is in charge of one of our members 
who is an especially good orchardist and 
knows exactly how to make cider. We take 
our fruit to the mill, furnish the barrels, and 
he does the work for a small consideration. 

We have found that the success in cider 
making depends largely upon having the lat- 
est and best cider making machinery. Not 
only this, but the ma@chine must be handled 
intelligently. It must be cleaned Often and 


use, about the only thing to do is te get rid 
of it and buy a new one. 


Filtering the Cider 


The simplest way, of course, is to filter it 
through good cheese cloth or some kind of 
filtering material. This is about as far as 
the ordinary man need go. Of course, if the 
very highest grade is desired, the only way 
to handle it is to get some of the modern, 
up-to-date filters and put the whole product 
through them. If carefully filtered and bot- 
tled, cider can be used for several months 
after making. 

With my hand press, however, | 
ceedingly convenient to make cider often, and 
thus avoid the necessity of going to a lot of 
trouble in filtering. Even the small orchardist 
can afford a cider mill of this kind. Good, 
sweet cider is an exceedingly healthful drink. 

The prospects this season in my neighbor- 
hood are for a very moderate apple crop. 
We will carefully grade our apples and I am 
convinced will get a good price even for com- 


find it ex- 


paratively low grades. The best of what 
cannot be disposed of in this way will be 
dried in a homemade evaporator, which I 


made myself, and the remainder of the stock 
will be converted into cider. This, we will 
use well into the winter, and what remains, 
and probably a good proportion of the origi- 
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cider that is not palatable and which does 
not keep well. This can be entirely overcome 
by preparing a bed as described. 

I find further the cider can be improved 
largely by the blending of varieties. If I have 
a lot of fruit of only moderate quality, I add 


some of the higher grades, as, for example, $ 


the old-fashioned Snow appie, the Jonathan, 
the Winesap, a few specimens of Spitzenberg. 
Of late years my Delicious apple trees have 
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thoroughly. Pomace must not be allowed to 
accumulate anywhere and decay. The ma- 
chine must be disinfected occasionally so as 
to destroy all undesirable ferments. This is 
usually done by scrubbing with a hot lye so- 
lution, generally obtained from leaching 
hardwood ashes. A good brush and a good 
broom, used vigorously, will clean up almost 
any cider mill. When the mill becomes. vin- 
egar tainted, as it may after many years of 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE THEM 


nal cider stock, will be made into vinegar in 
the usual way, by placing in a barrel in the 
open air, racking off occasionally, until it 
becomes the desired strength. 

. The keynote of the whole proposition is to 
throw out wormy and rotten specimens, gath- 
er_ often, pile in the open air on leaves or 
straw, use up-to-date machinery that is kept 
clean, then filter. the cider as soon as it comes 
from the mill. 
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BARN AND 
How a Flock of Hens is Managed 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, ALBANY 00, N X 











In this article I shall try to answer 
the questions that have come to me 
from half a dozen states since my re- 
cent article about the hatching and 
rearing of chicks appeared in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. I. am not “in the 
poultry business;’’ my poultry is a side 


line, but an important one on our 
small farm. The fowls have free 
range. The roosters are marketed as 


soon as the hatching season is over. 
Young cockerels are always used for 
the next year’s breeding. Our garden 
is located away from the buildings, 
and the lawn and flower’ garden is 
fenced. The coilie has been trained 
to drive out any stray hen that hap- 
pens to get in. The hens do no dam- 
age to growing crops, but are a de- 
cided benefit, eating and destroying 
thousands of insects. 

In my opinion it is a great mistake 
to keep fowls shut in a pen or yard 
in the warm weather. The greatest 
profit naturally comes when they can 
pick a good share of their living, and 
to keep them confined and practically 
under winter conditions is the hight 
of folly if one looks for the largest 
profits possible. My fowls are fed 
three times a day the year round. 
Milk, fresh water, and grit (ground 
oyster shells) are before them con- 
stantly. I do not buy or exchange eggs 
for hatching, because there is no egg 
as good as the home-produced one, 
because the farmer can know. exactly 
what it is. When I purchased my 
foundation stock of 100 eggs I ob- 
tained only 44 chicks. Twenty eggs 
were unfertile, the other 36 were so 
weak that the chicks either died in 
the shell or before the 14th day of 
incubation, so now I purchase in the 
fall enough young cockerels for breed- 
ers the next season, of some poultry- 
man who I know has the Same strain 
as my own. Note that word strain. 
There are plenty of White Leghorns— 
but the originator of my birds, bred 
a laying strain—I get new blood about 
once in three years. 

About the middle of January I be- 
gin to feed for hatching. The fowls 
have warm sleeping quarters, of 
course, and a large, well-aired scratch- 
ing shed. Their combs are never al- 
lowed to become frost bitten. Their 
feed is changed every few days. The 
grains used are raised on our farm. 
Wheat, oats, barley, Canada field peas 
(the three latter served together) 
and buckwheat and corn. Freshly cut 
green bone twice a week, milk and 
grit, boiled potatoes in a mash of 
wheat bran, middlings and corn meal 
are fed occasionally, perhaps two or 
three times a week. A Leghorn hen 
cannot be fed too much, if she has a 
place to scratch. Under such condi- 
tions she will turn out the eggs with 
machine-like regularity. This careful- 
ly selected ration is fed to ensure 
strong eggs, full of vitality. It re- 
quires work, care and thought, but 
without a perfect egg to begin with, 
one cannot expect a high per cent of 
vigorous chicks. 

The eggs, in cold weather, are gath- 
ered several times a day and kept in 
a room of about €0 degrees until 
ready to be put in the incubator. My 
house cellar is ideal for hatching; it 
is cemented on both floor and walls, 
and fs dry and airy. I keep one window 
open near the incubator constantly, 
except during severe or windy weath- 
er, and every day the doors are 
opened to let in a draft of fresh air to 
sweep through the cellar. Pure out- 
side air is absolutely necessary. Since 
the eggs are shut in an almost air- 
tight box, the air that does work in 
must be pure. Then, too, I always 
air the eggs every day. 

I operate the incubator precisely ac- 
cording to directions, and trust to no 
one else to touch it. I have operated 
the same machine nine years and 
have never had a poor hatch from my 
hen’s eggs. I run it four times each 
year, clean it thoroughly after each 


hatching. The first week I operate it 
at 102%, the next week at or near 
108, the last week a little higher, 
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FEED LOT 


about 104. “Vhtn the hatch seems 
about one-half over I take out the 
tray, working quickly, drop the dry 
chicks on the nursery tray, take out 
all empty shells, turn the chipped eggs 
with the opening right side up, 
sprinkle with a little warm water, and 
return the tray; the last chick is al- 
Ways out on the 21st day. 
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Garbage Unsatisfactory for Hogs 


MICHIGAN 





D. C. DEAN, 





Recently I have been watching the 
effects of feeding city garbage to hogs. 
If those who have had them in charge 
are any better financially, I am not a 
good calculator. Last summer 4 
neighbor on one side of me took the 
eontract for removing the city gar- 
bage, and bought a nice drove of hogs 
to feed it to. The first week he fed 
it as it came from the city, but one 
or two of his hogs began to show 
symptoms of indigestion. Then he 
began to cook it and feed more sys- 
tematically, feeding only what the 
hogs would clean up at each Meal. 
Even this did not prevent losses, for 
when the summer was over he did 
not have as many hogs, but did have 
an experience he does not wish to 
duplicate. 

Again he added to his number and 
through the winter was very careful 
to feed sparingly of thoroughly 
cooked food mixed with grain.» But 
even this was not a success. What 
remained of the hogs were sold in 
the spring, in none too good condi- 
tion. The rest of the garbage he 
piled up in his orchard. Unpleasant- 
ness was the outcome, because the 
neighbors were obliged to complain 
of the stench. Seven nice apple trees 
also succumbed to over fertilizing. So 
much for one man’s experience. 

The contract was let last spring to 
another man whose experience in hog 
raising extended over a number of 
years, in which time he had been very 
successful. He purchased 15 acres 
lying on the borders of a creek, and 
put in it over 80 hogs. As he owned 
@ creamery, he also had a supply of 
milk in addition. During the third 
and fourth week of the experiment he 
buried 19 of his hogs and has kept it 
up at varying rates ever since. To 
save himself a total loss he shipped 
40 to the soap factory, leaving only 
about 20 in the field. In feeding these 
he fertilized the soil daily until neigh- 
bors have called a halt, because cows 
that drink from the stream are fur- 
nishing the city with milk. 

I am citing these two examples, 
which have come directly under my 
own observation, to show that I do not 
think the garbage is fit to feed. It is 
never gathered in hot weather until 
it is a hot, stinking mess of filth, full 
of worms. The garbage cans and 
swill barrels are never washed, not 
even those used on the farm. Yet we 
hold up our hands in horror at the 
tales of the Chicago stockyards and 
forget to keep our own door yards 
clean. I am not speaking against 
those who daily gather the garbage 
from city hotels and care for it in a 
cleanly manner, though even these can 
find room for improvement. The dis- 
Posal of city garbage needs attention. 
In some cities it is turned into ferti- 
ilzer, and this seems to be the right 
disposal of it.. Last winter some of it 
was drawn out on farms and spread 
over the fields. In the spring before 
being plowed under it became un- 
pleasant to handle. This seems to me 
the proper way to dispose of it, for in 
feeding it tends to make one obhor 
meat and will no doubt have.much to 
do in making vegetarians of many 
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Users of Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators know Tubular 
superiority. Read what they say: 


Slean, fa., May 24, 1909:—“Tried seven 
makes but, after trying the Tubular, would 
throw all the others on the scrap pile.” — 


St. John Backus. 
Royalton, Minn., March S, 1909:—"Tried 
five different but the Tubular was 


our choice.” —Jos. Walegorsky. 
semiee, Sa, Sale 8, 18 1909:—“tsed seven 
different separators but find Tubular su- 


Tubulars are made in the world’s 
greatest separator factory. Branch 
factories in Canada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, if not all, others 
combined. Write for Catalog 100, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. 


Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Portland, Ore. 











Winnipeg, Can. 
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biggest, brightest, whitest light. 


iberty 
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cannot get out of order. Each 
burner has a special device that 
prevents the wick from jarring 
or jolting down. Wind proof. 
Storm proof. Easy to fill. Burn 
all the oil: Never leak. Bail 
stays in any position. Globe 
tough—clear as cfystal. Prices 
range from 60c to $3.50. 


if not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (INC.) 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Improving Farm Horse Stock 
H. E. ALLEN, NEW YORK «, 


ro, predicted it, oe! the fearful ones a few 
~<a L | horse business was 
One publisher even 


to ware “. " magazine called the 


See But it is caves but this. Never 
eet es, the better class in higher es- 


timation 9 haday. with prices secured for 
Eimation breeding stock, sindotens and draft ani- 
mals, The hints on improving the stock on the 
farm here presented by Harry E. Allen of New 
York is, erefore, most timely. Mr Alien, as 
ihe special live stock representative of American 
Agriculturist, was introduced to our subscribers 
jJast week.] 


Draft horses are in great demand. 
Buyers are scouring 
sections with energy, and most of 
them complain, not at the high prices 
gemanded, but at the absolute scar- 
city of good individuals. Try to buy 
a pair of good ones; you will be most 
forcibly convinced that we have not 
nearly enough of the kind we want. 
On the contrary, however, the country 
is filled with ordinary, undersized 
plugs with no indication of selection 
pr of breeding. «= 

There is one way of improvement 
which may at first seem unfair in 
some respects, but in the end works 
for the betterment of all concerned. 
it is the enactment and enforcement 
of a stallion law. During the past four 
years five states have put into opera- 
tion laws made to ensure that stallion 
ewners properly represent the breed- 
jing of their horses standing for public 
service. The general plan of these 
laws, now doing good service in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Pennsylvania, 
calls for every stallion owner to se- 
cure @ state license, copies of which 
must be used in every form of adver- 
tisement for the horse, and must be 
posted in every stable in which the 
horse is kept during the breeding sea- 
son. This license, issued by the official 
entrusted with the enforcement of the 
Jaw, must show the actual breeding 
of the horse, whether pure-bred or 
grade, and if pure-bred, by what 
record association registered. Licenses 
are refused to horses found to possess 
any of certain enumerated unsound- 
nesses believed to be hereditary. 

The chief value of a stallion law 
fies in the opportunity to acquaint the 
mare owners with the facts regarding 
the stallions of their vicinity and to 
arouse an interest and inquiry that 
will procure proper recognition and 
appreciation for superior horses and 
discourage the patronage of low grade 
animals whose progeny fill no market 
class and exhibit no uniformity. It is 
not the idea of the law to dictate or 
suggest what kind of a horse any 
farmer or community should patron- 
ize; the object is to destroy the busi- 
ness of inferior sires. 

But what about the mares?. Since 
every farmer has use for the work 
horse, why not have good mares to do 
this work? Mares which, besides do- 
ing the same work better than a 
scrub, and on just as little cost of 
keeping, will produce a good colt, once 
a year. These colts will pay well for 
the investment and trouble. Consid- 
ering the strong demand for horses 
at good prices, the ease of raising 
them and their many other advan- 
tages, it seems plain that the good 
horse is the horse for the farmer, and 
that he should not only breed enough 
to keep himself supplied with teams, 
but should have one or more to sell 
every year. 

But, you say, this or that fellow 
failed at just this sort of thing. Quite 
likely, And why? Perhaps he bred 
his mares to some grade nondescript 
or maybe to a subsided and crooked 
legged horse that happened to be a 
pure-bred. Were there no _ good, 
sound, well-bred_ stallions in the 
neighborhood? Yes, but they stood 
at $20, while these others only charged 
$8 or $10. So these mares were bred 
to the mongrel stallion to save possi- 
bly $10, while the produce of such a 
mating would, in all probability, be 
Worth from .$40 to $100 less than if 
the mares had been bred to good 
horses, 

Or maybe the fault was not in 
breeding, but in feeding. It takes 
Plenty of good feed to make large 
draft horses, and any check or stunt- 
ing in their growth will take quite a 


the producing 
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few dollars out of the breeders’ 
pocket. So breed right, feed right, 
and you are sure to get the desired 
product. So the whole thing in the 
end amounts to the improvement of 
the st<=llion; in keeping good, large, 
vigorous mares for both farm work 
and breeding; and in the well feeding 
of the growing colt. This last is a 
side often neglected by the average 
farmer who seems to think that after 
weaning time the colt can shift for 
himself; and hence many promising 
colts have made very ordinary horses, 
due to stunting and lack of proper 
feed and shelter while growing. 


In the Live Stock World 


The Greensburg fair, Westmoreland 
county, Pa, has classes for fat stock— 
cattle, sheep and hogs this year. An 
offer of a silver cup, valued at $20, for 
the champion fat steer or heifer of the 
show, was omitted > the printing of the 
premium list.—[H. E. A. 


National co Show 


The National dairy show has opened 
an office in the Plankinton house, Mil- 
waukee, where the secretary and man- 
ager, H.. E. Van Norman, may be 
addressed relative to dairy show mat- 
ters. All who contemplate exhibiting 
at this show should inform the secretary 
promptly in order to be sure ae getting 
desirable locations.—[H. E 


Changes in ietanehene 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Guernsey cattle club a change 
in the time allowed for entering animals 
was made. After Oct 1, 1909, all 
animals must be registered before they 
are 6 months old, unless the breeder has 
filed a birth report of the calf within 
30 days of its birth. If this report is 
filed, the breeder can register at same 
rates applicable to registration under 6 
months of age until the animal is 3 
years old. If the animal has not been 
registered before 6 months of age, or 
if a birth report has not been filed, then 
the animal can only be registered upon 
the payment of a fee of $10 and getting 
the approval of the executive committee. 
By the filing of the birth report the 
breeder has 8 years instead of 6 months 
in which to register at the lesser rate. 
This puts a heavier penalty on delayed 
registration. That was the intention. 
It is to the interest of the breeder as 
well as the register to have animals 
recorded promptly —(H. E. A. 

Dairy Prize Money 

The’New York state fair is making 
a special effort to take care of the dairy 
interests this yéar. Besides the usual 
medals and prizes, $1000 will be dis- 
tributed among exhibitors of dairy and 
creamery butter and $1280 among ex- 
hibitors of cheese. Prize money to the 
amount of $250 will go to milk and 
cream exhibitors; $105 to dairy ma- 
chinery and $150 to the winners in 
the buttermaking competition. Prizes 
amounting to $180 are offered for the 











best essays: on nine different dairy 
topics.—[H. BE. A. 
The Milk Faddist—The man who 


knows the value of milk from its 
various standpoints, and is also 
familiar with the processes necessary 
to adopt in order to prevent the dan- 
ger likely to follow from its careless 
production, and puts these ideas into 
practice, is liable to be called a fad- 
dist. I think this view is due to the 
fact that if all proper precautions are 
taken, the milk would cost much more 
than the consumer is willing to pay. 
He is only a faddist when he goes to 
extremes in the matter of selection of 
animals, erection of buildings, pur- 
chase of utensils, care in milking and 
handling of the production. There is 
no use or sense in a great many of 
the means that are now used for pro- 
ducing what is called sanitary milk. 
It can be produced without a very 
great increase in cost over the ordi- 
nary methods, and it is only when all 
concerned can agree upon reasonable 
methods, that it will be possible for 
the various parties whom I have men- 
tioned to come to a correct under- 
standing.—[Dr E. B. Voorhees, New 
Jersey Experiment Station. 
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cr as 
Nature’s way of heatin 


You cannot improve on nature’s way. 
successful devices for the added comfort of man- 
kind are those which rely in their operation upon 
the simple, direct, unerring principles of nature. 
Our way of Hot-Water heating a building is like 
the sending of blood through heart and arteries 


to keep the body warm. 


NERICAN [DEAL 


Will keep your rooms as accurately at 72 degrees as the 
human body is kept at the temperature of 98} degrees. Why 
not heat your building as nature heats your body? It’s the 
least expense, with least care, and is the most healthful 
known—that is why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators are used exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, green- 
houses, laboratories, barracks, palatial homes, etc. 


| 


The most 





From Annual Report of the U. S. Quartermaster-General: 


“All hot-air furnaces as they become worn out are being replaced by modern Steam and 


“Hot-Water systems. 


“Upon the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, the use of Hot-Water is retained for 


“all hospitals, whatever the latitude.’ 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are now made in all sizes to fit smallest cottages, 
houses, stores, churches, schools, etc.—OLD or new—FARM or city. Prices are now so attractive 
and resulte so economical that no one can longer afford to put up with the nuisance or run the 








S No. gory IDEAL Boller and r7s 

ft. of 3-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $125, were used 
to Steam heat this a 


A No, 3-22 IDEAL 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, et 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions 





Boller and 400 

ft. of 98-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 

costing the owner $216, were used 
© Hot- Water heat this cottage. 


competent fitter 
, which installa- 


risk of old-fash- 
ioned heating. 


These outfits 
save so much 
coal and clean- 


temper, that 
they soon pay 
for themselves. 
Will not rust 
out or wear out 
—are therefore 
an investment, 
notan expense, | 


Write us kind 
of building you 
wish to heat. 

Inquiries cordially welcomed 
Valuable catalog sent free 
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Don’t Have a Blind One | 
VISIO 


Wonderful 








Discovery 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 














‘Excelsior Horse Cakes 
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Is Your Gow 
Barn Like This? 


Clean, light, safe, comfortable, 
every convenicace. 





Greatest of all cow-stabie improvements 
going into cow stables everywhere. We help you ce 
tablish ideal conditions. Write for great free 40-page 
book showing up-to-date fixtures, modern barn plans, 
dairy barn views, etc. Fine big pictures that, tell and 
talk that convinces. Send today to 


THE KENT MFG. CO., 
151 King St. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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MINERAL 
HEAVE 


$; PACKAGE 
will cure any cane 















cases. 

Pos id on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted, 

Write for descriptive booklet. J 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. — - 
PITTSBURG, Mad 












Entered at ce as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
Fifty cents for six months; if noi paid. in 
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Good Apples Worth Good Money 





A battle royal is possibly looming 
up between commercial orchardists on 
one side and buyers and speculators 
Om the other. Every summer as the 
month of September approaches the 
Gealers make the most of orchard 
prospects, in their determination to 
start the market right, from their 
standpoint. A few years ago this 
meant something like a dollar a bar- 
rel to the grower, but latterly not so 
much has been heard of that low base 
line. Just now, however, there is ap- 
parent in. trade circles a determined 
effort to hold down the price paid 
growers to such level as will permit 
the speculators to put No 1 stock into 
cold storage warehouses at figures 
substantially lower than prevailed two 
years ago. It is human nature for 
them to make the best possible show- 
ing for their side of the proposition. 
While recognizing the legitimate situ- 
ation, which includes the fact that 
middlemen must have as reasonable 
profits, it is a fair question whether or 
not they are in this instance perhaps 
unconsciously exaggerating harvest 
prospects. 

As brought out in our special re- 
ports covering all commercial orghard 
sections, the outlook for winter apples 
is by no means brilliant. In fact, this 
impression was apparent at last week's 
meeting of the International apple 
shippers’ association. Drouth condi- 
tions of a year ago in wide territory in 
many instances seem to have weak- 
ened the trees, and this is now shown 
in thé heavy drop of early summer, 
@o that under no conditions can the 
crop prove a full one. Farmers and 
orchardists with prospective crops 
‘should inform themselves of the situ- 
ation and not be stampeded by the 
first operator who wants to bear the 
market. While--high prices during 


the winter have usually restricted con- 


sumption, it would appear at .present 
writing that conditions this season, 
assuming a moderate crop of apples 
and good business conditions, ought 
to mean fair returns to orchardists 
and at the same time reasonable 
profit to middlemen. This, too, recog- 
nizing the fact that a price level mod- 
erate, and not too high, means a 
healthy, steady consumption demand 
from the start off. Conditions more 
or less drouthy during July “and 
August by no means insure a big 
crop of apples in October. 


If one general principle of farming 





has been more fully demonstrated 
than any other it is 
Pack the that the thorough 


Grain Seed Bed packing of the seed 
bed for small grain 
give; large returns. Firmness is one 
of the first requisites in a good seed 
bed. If the soil is light and open 
packing is imperative. If the soil is 
compact and heavy the breaking up 
of clods and the elimination of air 
spaces by the packer is very essential. 
Old winter wheat growers in the mid- 
dle western and eastern states recog- 
nize that the seed bed for winter 
grains cannot be worked too often or 
too thoroughly. The conservation of 
moisture when most needed, render- 
ing available plant food when growth 
should be most rapid, securing of a 
firmly rooted plant through a com- 
pact seed bed, are prime requisites in 
the success of winter wheat growth. In 
the west and northwest, where the 
land is light, the use of the packer has 


‘worked a revolution in small grain 


growing. Packers are of many kinds. 
Anything that will cut into the plowed 
surface, break up the clods and firm 
the soil from the bottom of the fur- 
row to within 1 inch of the top will 
answer the purpose. The so-called 
sub-surface packer is the most val- 
uable implement on any small grain 
farm. They are manufactured by 
many firms, and are coming into use 
very rapidly. The clod crusher roller 
and disk are all invaluable. Don’t be 
afraid to use them and use them of- 
ten. If your neighbors laugh at you 
this fall tell them to wait until next 
harvest. If they call you a progress- 
ive book farmer admit it and make 
them ashamed of themselves next 
year. Don’t work the ground when 
too wet, but if dry enough cast aside 
all tradition and thoroughly fine and 
compact the land intended for winter 
wheat ang winter rye, 





There fs no more certain way of 
insuring your investments than to re- 
fuse to transact busi- 
ness except with thor- 
oughly reliable, honest 
men. Every purchase 
is an investment, and you may be in- 
sured against loss by availing your- 
self of our guarantee, printed on this 
page. 


Insure Yeur 
Investments 


a 


The poets locate this “precious 
jewel in his head,” but they cultivate 
the flowers of poesy, and 
are poor observers in the 
garden. Watching a toad 
among the squash. and 
cucumber vines, we shall discover the 
jewel in the stomach, in the shape of 
a healthy appetite for bugs and 
worms. The quantity they eat is enor- 
mous. Their “big bellies with fat, 
black bug lined,” proclaim their vir- 
tues. Toads are among our best 
friends, and they should have the full 
freedom of the garden. 


High-priced grain, high-priced land, 





The Jewel 
in Toads 





high-priced farm machinery, high- 

priced farm help 
Improved Live call for the highest 
Stock Pays possible grade of 

farm animals—ani- 
mals that will put on flesh 
rapidly, that will go to the 
market and bring the highest 
price. To-do this, they must be uni- 
form in size, if not in color. They 


must dress out a large percentage of 
edible meat. This meat must be just 
the kind that a discriminating pub- 
lic wants to buy. Only pure-bred ani- 
mals will fill all these requirements. 


The scrub cannot do it. He. never 
could. That grain prices will never 
again be extremely low is a foregone 
conglusion. That the price of land 
will also increase is self-evident. 
Therefore, it is up to the general 
farmer, and to the stock farmer as 
well, to keep nothing but the best 
pure-bred animals. This applies es- 
pecially to meat producing stock, and 
it is just as~important for the man 
who raises horses. While pure-bred 
stuff is bringing good prices, it is not 
exorbitantly high, and there is very 
little excuse for any well-to-do farm- 
er—and all farmers nowadays are 
well to do—not having at least a few 
thoroughbreds to be used in building 
up his herds and flocks. A pure-bred 
sire is of untold value. Think the 
matter over, and see if you cannot 
get started this summer on the right 
road, if you are not already there. It 
is highly important. 


Crops Promise Fair Yields 


CORN DOING WELL EXCEPT IN SOUTHWEST 
—BIG CORN STATES HAVE EXCELLENT 
PROSPECTS—OATS SHOW SOME DECLINE 
IN BEST OATS DISTRICTS—FLOODS, 
DROUTH AND WIND BIG FACTORS 
July weather is ordinarily trying 

for corn. The present season is no 
exception, but the falling off in con- 
dition, always to be expected during 
this hot, dry month, is not as large 
as usual. On July 1, American Agri- 
culturist’s crop correspondents report- 
ed the condition of corn as 89.1- On 
August 1, these same correspondents 
reported the condition as 85.9, a fall- 
ing off of slightly over three points. 
This is against 83.6 on August 1 of 
last year. The crop is doing remark- 
ably well in the great corn growing 
states. Within the area which pro- 
duces the-bulk of the annual corn 
crop there has been no serious de- 
terioration, with the possible excep- 
tion of Missouri. 

The disastrous drouth which has 
prevailed in the southwest all during 
July continues. It has been particu- 
larly distressing in Texas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. In all these states 
the corn crop is in exceedingly poor 
condition. 

Taking the corn crop as a whole, 
the condition is emineptly satisfac- 
tory. Outside of the three south- 
western states- already named, the 
corn crop is full of promise. Nearly 
every section is so well advanced that 
there is practically no danger from 
frost. The ground is full of moisture, 
the ears are developing, and there is 
every prospect for a large harvest. 
In a few sections floods have done 
considerable damage along rivers, 
and in some places wind accompanied 
by heavy rain blew down the corn. 
Partial recovery is noted in some sec- 
tions, and conditions are favorable 
otherwise. The loss will not be great. 
The aggregate yield, as everyone 
knows, will depend much upon the 
weather conditions during August. 

As will be recalled, the acreage this 
year is very large, in all probability 
greater than in the history. of crop 
reporting. This increase, of course, 
will probably be more than counter- 
acted by destruction of the crop in 
the southwest, so that the season of 
1909 ought to show a corn crop full 
up to, but not much above the nor- 
mal, It will not be burdensome, be- 
cause of the fact that cribs and ele- 
vators are bare. Farm reserves are 
practically exhausted. 

It must always be remembered, 
however, that weather conditions dur- 
ing August determine the size of the 
corn crop, and until this critical pe- 
riod is past, it will be exceedingly un- 
wise to attempt to estimate the 1909 
outlook. American Agriculturist, how- 
ever, is safe in saying that the total 
yield will be around 3,000,000,000 
bushels, or slightly more than the 
harvest last year. 

Marked Decline in Oats 

The oats crop has shown a distinct 
decline of 3.8 points, the condition 
August 1 being 85.2. This is against 
86.7 points reported August 1 of last 
year and 89 July 1 of this season. 
These figures are a surprise to many 














who have been following the crop 
situation in a casual way. In some 
parts of the country promise has been 
maintaified, but over the greater part 
of the oats area the- outlook is de- 
cidedly mixed. Floods, drouth, heavy 
windstorms accompanied by hail in 
some cases, have caused the decrease 
in conditions. 


Apple Buyers ‘ta Conservative 


[From Page 122.] 

is really done when dealers and their 
buying agents get into the field, of 
course, remains te be seen. It was 
quite generally-agreed that the crop 
now on the trees is not of the best 
in quality in such great states as New 
York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, ete, 
and that in portions of the southwest, 
for example, the Ozark region, the 
quantity in sight is far below a 
normal. : 
To Encourage Popular Consumption 

Particular stress was paid to what, 
in the opinion of these dealers, is the 
absolute necessity of starting apples 





inte consumptive channels at such fig- 


ures as will encourage a continuous 
and liberal movement. The dealers 
pointed out that the major part of the 
crop this year, or any year, should be 
out of coid storage and in consumers’ 
hands certainly by New Year’s. They 
evidently fear that if prices are high 
in late autumn and early winter it 
will interfere seriously with the con- 
sumptive demand; and that after that 
date, almost irrespective of prices, 
buyers will have lost interest in ap- 
ples, making some other food product 
take the place of this splendid fruit. 
So much for the atmosphere pervad- 
ing the convention. 
Cups for Apple Shows 

Various interesting subjects were 
discussed, mostly of a trade nature, as 
suggested «above. The association 
numbers something like 350, and is 
evidently in sound condition financial- 
ly. It voted to offer cups for prizes 
at the forthcoming fruit shows to be 
held in early winter at Denver and 
at Boston. 

Much attention was given to the 
proposed apple bill providing for size 
of package and grading apples intend- 
ed for interstate commerce. This bill 
is known to our readers; originally as 
the Porter bill, subsequently as the 
Lafean bill, now sleeping, but with 
good support on the part of not only 
the dealers, but also some of the in- 
fluential growers and come of the de- 
partment of agriculture people at 
Washington. It provides for three 
specific sizes known as A, B and C, 
having minimum diameters of 2%, 
2% and 2 inches respectively. A mo- 
tion was passed unanimously that the 
association go on record in support of 
this bill, and to further its passage. 
The bill also provides for standard 
packages, barrel and box, and for the 
quality of the fruit to be known as 
No 1 fruit. More will be printed 
about this in our columns at a later 
date. The measure will come up at 
the next session of congress. 

Some comment was made upon the 
appearance of aplhis in orchards in 
western New York, this interfering 
with the best development of fruit. 
Expression was made that Baldwins 
are more Hable to prove a short crop 
than such standards as Greenings, 
Russet and Spy. “If we could have a 
smart wind to blow off some of the 
small apples,” said one man, “that to 
be followed by rains and good grow- 
ing weather, many orchards in west- 
ern New York ought to come out fine- 
ly later in the season.” 

In the election of officers there are 
few changes for the coming year. 
W. L. Wagner of Chicago is continued 
as president; C. P. Rothwell of Mar- 
insburg, W Va, secretary; and W. M. 
French of New York city, treasurer. 
For vice-president, J. B. Frey of 
Rochester, N ¥, was elected. The 
executive committee is made up as 
foliows: C. H. Weaver of Chicago, A. 
Warren Patch of Boston, 4: E. Peter- 
son of Torento, Jj, P. Phillips of 
Rochester, N Y, and S. E. Lux of To- 
peka, Kan. 
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Payne Tariff Bill a Law 


The Payne tariff bill, as ‘the tariff 
measure which has engaged the atten- 


tion of congress for the past four 
morths will be called, is now law. It 
met with opposition in the final stage 
in bpth houses. As soon as it passed 
the senate, the afternoon of August 5, 
Pres Taft received and signed it im- 
mediately. It takes effect at once. 
Congress has now adjourned. 

In the senate the vote was 47 for 
the bill to 31 against it. The only 
democrat who favored the bill was 
McEnery of Louisiana. He was absent, 
but was paired for it. Seven rec- 
publican senators voted against the 
pill. They were Senators Doliver and 
Cummins of Iowa, Nelson and Clapp 
of Minnesota, Beveridge of Indiana, 
Bristow of Kansas and La Follette of 
Wisconsin, popularly known as pro- 
gressive republicans. 


Big Strike in Sweden 








There is a labor war on in Sweden 
that threatens to develop into some- 
thing like a revolution. The principal 
trouble is in Stockholm. It started in 
a dispute over wages in the woolen 
and cotton industry. Other industries 
became involved, and what amounts to 
a general strike and lockout followed. 
The trouble has spread throughout 
Sweden. The socialists are trying te 
make the movement revolutionary in 
character, but there is little probabil- 
ity of its really becoming such. 

The total number of strikers reached 
over 300,000, or 5% of the population 
of all Sweden. At Stockholm there 
has been a serious shortage of food. 
Bread and meat have become very 
scarce and expensive. The strikers 
themselves have been living practi- 
cally on fish. The authorities have 
taken charge of the milk supplies of 
Stockholm and soldiers have been dis- 
tributing milk in limited quantities and 
supervising the sale from milk cars at 
the railroad stations. Paupers from 
the state poorhouse have been enlisted 
to take the places of striking grave 
diggers and undertakers, and instead 
of hearses, stretchers have been used 
to carry bodies through the streets to 
the cemeteries. The funérals have 
been under military escort. 





Gicdcainsd. Coneiditns’s 





Speaker Cannon has at last an- 
nounced the appointment of commit- 
tee for the sixty-first congress. The 
insurgents against the house rules 
were punished, and in a number of 
instances insurgents who held chair- 
manships in the last congress have 
lost their committee. Fowler of New 
Jersey, of the committee on banking 
and currency is succeeded by Vreeland 
of New York; Gardner of Massachu- 
setts is succeeded by Rodenberg of 
Tilinois, on the committee of indus- 
trial arts and expositions; Cooper of 
Wisconsin by Olmsted of Pennsylvania 
on the insular affairs committee. The 
chairmen of other important commit- 
tees include the following: Mann of 
Illinois, interstate and foreign com- 
merce; Weeks of Massachusetts, post- 
offices and post-roads; Alexander of 
New York, rivers and harbors; Barker 
of New Jersey, judiciary. These are 
all new appointments. 

Chairmanships retained include: 
Agriculture, Scott of Kansas; appro- 
priations, Tawney of Minnesota; cen- 
sus, Crumpacker of Indiana; military 
affairs, Howell of lowa; naval affairs, 
Foss of Illinois; pensions, Loudens- 
lager of New Jersey; district of Co- 
lumbia, Smith of Michigan; immigra- 
tion and naturalization, Howell of New 
Jersey; irrigation, Reeder of Kansas; 
labor, Gardner of New Jersey; manu- 
factures, McMorran of Michigan; mer- 
chant marine and fisheries. Green of 
Massachusetts; public butidings and 
grounds, Bartholdt of Missouri; public 
lands, Mondell of Wyoming; territo- 
ries, Hamilton of Michigan. 

The new appointments to the com- 
mittee on agriculture are Howell of 
Utah, Chapman of Illinois, Pratt of 
Pennsylvania, Hanna of North Da- 
kota and Plumley of Vermont, repub- 
licans; and Lee of Georgia, McDermott 





of Illinois, democrats. 


Young, a New York banker, has re- 
cently occurred. 


The czar of Russia has visited King 
Edward in England. The visit was 
made at Cowes. 





A drastic state prohibition bill has 
been passed by the Alabama legisia- 
ture and signed by Gov Comer. The 
bill forbids the sale of drinks contain- 
ing more than 1%% alcohol. 
bars liquors from the clubs. 





On account of ill-health, John G. 


Capers of South Carolina has resigned 


as commissioner of internal revenue, | 


to take effect September 1. The pres- 
ident has decided to appoint Royal E. 
Cabell of Richmond, Va, to succeed 
Mr Capers. 


There has been a big demand for 
the new one-cent pieces which bear 
the picture of Lincoin. Nearly 28,- 
000, of the Lincoln pennies have 
been made and sent out from the 
Philadelphia mint as fast as there is 
a call for them. 


The new Kentucky state capitol at 
Frankfort is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy. Some of the state officers have 
already moved in. The building cost 
$2,000,000 and four years has been 
spent in its erection. It Is claimed 
that there has been no graft in con- 
nection with it. 











Again the world’s record for aero- 
planes in sustained flight has been 
broken. It is not official, but Roger 
Sommeg at Mourmelon Le Grand, 
France, is reported to have remained 
in the air 2 hours and 27 minutes. 
Last December at Le Mans, France, 
Wilbur Wright stayed up 2 hours and 
20 minutes. 


A y of seven of the 12 mem- 
bers of the national waterways com- 
mission authorized by congress to 
investigate the waterways of Europe 
and Canada, as well as those of the 
United States, have gone to Europe. 
They will spend ten weeks investigat- 
ing abroad. The chairman of this 
commission, who is one of the seven 
referred to above, is Senator Burton 
of Ohio. 


It is reported that when Pres Reyes 
fled from Columbia for Europe he took 
with him. $20,000,000 in gold, besides a 
fortune in. jewels. His resignation has 
been accepted, and August 3 fixed for 
the date of the election of a successor 
to finish off his term which ends in 
August, 1910. It is understood that 
Reyes intends to remain in Burope 
and form a business partnership with 
Enrique Cortez, former Columbian min- 
ister at Washington, who is now head of 
a banking firm at London. 











The president has adopted a definite 
policy with reference to the appoint- 
ment of people to take the census in 
the south. All of the census jobs will 
be given to republicans in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. In Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
the jobs will be equally divided be- 
tween democrats and republicans, the 
latter group being regarded as solidly 
democratic. 





The new tariff law has gone into 
effect with little confusion in the big 
custom houses. The receipts from 
customs have increased since the be- 
ginning of the present fiscal year, July 
1. During the first 31 business days 
of the present fiscal year over $36,- 
000,000 were collected, while for the 
corresponding period last year the 
collection amounted to only $24,- 

00 The three last days of this 

eriod the receipts averaged about 

1,500,000 a day, nearly twice as much 
as the corresponding days of last 








year. 
Fultz Wheat... 
Best Milling —_ 

secu | 


Mine Also Fe Poole paar 


The 0. C. Sewice. 1 FS, Medina, Ohio. 
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DODD & STRUTHERS’ 
ightning Rods 


Are Properly Made and Properly Put Up 
Tee is trne, because every man connected with the making or 











erecting of the rods, from Prof. Dodd to the very newest man 
knows his business. Ev ery . 
the careful —— 
mark; every apoane 
man who ma it, the he date, 
made. 
This special care is 


spool of rod we make passes 
of the foreman and bears his inspection 
shop record, showing the name of the 

and the machine upon which it was 


uired so that when you buy L menting 
Rods you get rtection from d by li 
the Dodd & Struthers rod. 2 ees ee ey 


The idea weg? gion anything will do so it is called a Lightning 
- nag A paee po good, and when you trust 
Lightning when a storm is ra » you will be 
safer and feel better if you know the rods you ey was ‘admitted 
good authorities to be the stan - Dodd & Struthers’ 
rods were the ones to receive the highest award at the World’s 
St. Reg x owt -~ Jamestown, N, J. 
you buy & Struthers rod you can i - 
ance at a consi‘lerable reduction. - ag ares 



















Don’t risk the season without Lightning Rods. 
Don’t buy an imitation. xs ~~ 
Buy Dodd & Struther’s rods and be safe. 








DODD & STRUTHERS, DES MOINES, IOWA 



































getting 
not only higher in price, but they 
are poor in quality. 
When you put a roof on your building, it isn’t 
porary relief and a medium amount of satisf: 



















Amatite isa real mineral surfaced roofing. Getit and 


you will experience at once what 
roof satisfaction is and what roo: 












i danent ony to patch 
old roofs when you can get 
uate Aaeadtinteed of 
any greater cost. 
Amatite is easy to lay 
ean be nailed on over the old roof without trouble, 
Get a sample of Amatiie and do a little in ting. It 
"t do any harm, and when your roof attention 
or you erect a new building you will be glad to use it. §f 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY en 


Cincinnati Mines = Cleveland 
















































| YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Tiare creenncece DE Veterinary Profeasion. Catalogue. sent 
a irese VaTaniN AY Oe bireed 
Meatress H. 5. iy a~ ‘ama, a. 3. Grand Rapids, Mich. Louis 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE WE ENGINES 
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UNTIL YOu INVESTIGATE. 
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New York Edition 


Agricultural Law Violations—During 
July 81 cases of violations of the agri 
law were referred by the dept of agri 
to the attorney-general. Of these, 60 
were violations of the article relating 
to dairy products, mostly milk and 
oleo; ten to the article relative to dis- 
@&ses of animals, three of the feeding 
stuffs law, seven of commercial feed- 
ing stuffs law and one violation of the 
pure food law. Of the total, 21 were 
in the second division, comprising New 
Work and vicinity; 14 from the third 
division, the counties bordering the 
Hudson river between New York and 
Albany, 12 in the fifth division, the 
five northern counties of the state, 
and 21 from the ninth division in and 
near Buffalo. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Harvesting 
about over. A few late pieces of oats 
to cut yet. Hay and wheat were full 
erops, but corn and potatoes, cabbage 
and beets are in need of rain. Apples 
will be a small crop. Peaches are 
looking well. 


Waterville, Oneida Co—Splendid 
growing weather. Hops doing nicely. 
Corn improved very much in the past 
week, Haying nearly done. A good 
crop. Oats coming on nicely. Milk 
scarce, Cows drying up fast. 


Bath, Steuben Co—The long con- 
tinued drouth is hurting all crops. 
Farmers are feeding th@r cows, corn 
#8 badly dried up. Oats are a short 
2rop. Wheat and rye are fairly good. 
Tobacco is light and grasshoppers are 
jamaging it badly. Potatoes are small 
and blight badly. Grasshoppers 
haven’t been so thick in years. They 
are eating up buckwheat, new seed- 
ing and everything that comes in their 
way. The apple crop will be short. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 
iry weather has affected crops of all 
kinds. Potato vines are turning yel- 
low and some are struck with the 
blight. Hay a very light crop, about 
50%. Rye the best it has been in 
years; some are threshing. Oats are 
‘urning fast and will not be a heavy 
‘rop. Buckwheat has started nicely 
wd a large acreage was sown. Eggs 
wing 30c. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Hay little 
yer half a crop. Rye heavy. W. R. 
2almer is buying rye straw for ship- 
nent at $14 p,ton. Potatoes doing 
well. Corn luxuriant. A large acre- 
ige of buckwheat sown and coming 
m nicely. Butter 25c p ib, eggs 25c 
p doz. Much needed rain has come. 
A New York man has purchased the 
Whitbeek farm of 180 acres for $13,- 
300. He proposes dividing it into small 
sections on which he contemplates 
putting suitable buildings to be dis- 
posed of to city men as small farms. 


Medway, Greene Co — Farmers 
mostly through harvest. The hay 
crop on upland farms light and poor. 
Rye very good. Oats poor on account 
of rust and drouth. Threshers re- 
port Hight yield of grain. Many fields 
of potatoes affected with blight. 
Buckwheat looks good. Apples light 
and poor quality. Pears very scarce. 
Pastures poor and cows failing in 
milk. Corn late and uneven, but it 
looks good. Eggs 26c, butter 25c. 


Laurens, Otsego Co — Haying is 
nearly finished. Apples are still small 
and inferior looking. Pears look like 
a light crop, also piums. Buckwheat 
is well blossomed out. Oats coming 
on good and are well headed. Some 
pieces are beginning to turn. Po- 
tatoes are looking well where they 
were well sprayed for bugs. Every- 
thing looks dry and in need of rain. 


Holland, Erie Co—Haying all done; 
a fair crop. Buckwheat looks good. 
Yrarmers plowing for winter wheat. 
Corn is growing fast after the heavy 
rains. Potatoes look good. Oats are 





\ery light. Butter is 25c p lb, eggs 
‘4c p doz. All farm produce is high. 
Lebanon, Madison Co—Hay was 


heavier this year than last and sev- 
eral farmers were obliged to stack. 
‘The dry weather we had in the early 
part_of the season did considerable 
damage to the apple crop. Harvest 
spples are about one-third natural 
size, and winter apples in same pro- 
portion. Although corn was planted 
Ixte, it has grown like sixty. Old 
farmers say they never saw corn grow 
as it has this summer. Potatoes look 
\rell, but early ones show the effect 
ef dry weather, and because they are 
small not many have been dug as 


=" i peas 


ee re ek LS ef 


AMONG THE FARMERS — 


yet. Pastures are holding out better 
than last year, but many dairymen 
are obliged to feed grain or green 
fodder. More peas for city markets 
are being raised. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co—A very se- 
rious drouth prevailed for several 
weeks. Oats ripened with very short 
straw. Some pieces will hardly pay 
for gathering. Pastures and mead- 
ows are brown and bare. Some 
farmers are fodderirig their stock. 
Some pieces of corn are badly 
burned. Fruit is dropping. The hay 
and rye crop has been gathered in 
fine condition. Hay not as plenty as 
last year. Rye a fair crop. 

Worcester, Otsego Co — The cold, 
dry spring ig responsible for a very 
small growth of hop vines. Unless 
we have more moisture the hops will 
be small, even if they mature. There 
has been no damage from insects or 
vermin and the quality promises to 
be fine. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—Very few 
farmers are through haying. The crop 
is light, but is of a very good quality. 
Pastures are in fine condition on ac- 
count of the recent rains. Early po- 
tatoes are ready for market. 


Vischer Ferry, Saratoga Co—Farm- 
ers in this vicinity have finished har- 
vesting, with the exception of the 
oats crop. The yield was an average 
one. The oats crop will be rather 
light, owing to the cold, wet weather 
in spring after sowing. Much rotted 
in the ground. The apple crop prom- 
ises to be the lightest in years, being 
about 20% of normal. Farmers here 
believe the long-continued drouth 
last year has had uch to do with 
the shortage of thé crop. A late 
frost in May also had something to 
do with it. Eggs sell for 30 to 35c 
p doz, butter 30c -p Ib. 


Coila, Washington Co—The drouth 
has had a serious effect on corn and 
potatoes. <A very light hay crop was 
harvested. Oats about an average 
crop. Cows shrinking in milk. Those 
having silage left over are now mak- 
ing use of it to good advantage. Eggs 
25c, butter 30c, veal 7c. 


Chaumont, Jefferson Co—The hay 
crop is less than an average. In some 
parts it is better than here. The oats 
crop will be fair from the present out- 
look. The corn crop looks well. There 
is not much wheat raised. Price for 
old hay is $15. There will not be 
much of the new crop shipped to the 
markets from this section. 


Watkins, Schuyler Co—The con- 
tinued dry weather has damaged 
spring grain and buckwheat, although 
the late sown is a great deal worse 
than that sown early. Pastures are 
all dried up and dairy cows have 
dropped off badly in the milk flow. 
Butter 23c p Ib, eggs 22c p doz, wheat 
$1.05 p bu. 

Canandaigua, Ontario Co—We have 
had the finest harvesting weather that 
could be asked for. Hay was secured 
in fine shape. Wheat was generally a 
good crop and was put in much better 
than lest year. Oats are ripening up 
fast; the straw is not as heavy as us- 
ual. Corn is making a@ very rank 
growth, also potatoes. Cabbage is 
spotted owing to wet places in the 
fields. Black and red raspberries have 
been @ good crop. 


Nicholville, St “Lawrence Co—Hay- 
ing practically done and estimated at 
half a crop. Recent rains are starting 
the meadows fine, but came too late 
to help the hay very much. Barley 
good and drouth just beginning. Oats 
rusting badly. Corn very backward, 
but of good color. 


Central Bridge, Schoharie Co, Aug 
7—yYesterday I drove up the Schoharie 
valley and did not find much encour- 
agement for hop growers. In this 8- 
mile drive not a single hop yard 
where formerly farmers grew up to 
50 acres.—[J. H. M. 

Campville, Tioga Co—Hay is very 
light, owing to the drouth. Last year 
pastures all dried up, causing a light 
flow of milk. Wheat and rye much 


better than usual. Oats have made 
g00d growth, but are badly rusted, 
rendering the yield uncertain. Cher- 


ries a large crop. Most fruits will be 
light. Hens on @ strike. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co—The drouth 
continues the most trying in years. 
The hay crop is poor. The potato crop 
will be a failure. Hundreds of acres 
are not worth digging. Buckwheat will 


~ 3 
not get high enough to hafvest. Most 
of this crop has not sprouted. Dairy 
business the most discouraging of the 
whole. The grass badly sown last 
spring is a complete failure. 


New Energies in Hop Trade 





Conditions surrounding the kop 
trade carry courage to those favorable 
to higher prices. The wholesale 


markets are quiet and rather dull and 
it will be several weeks before the new 
erop is very much in evidence. Of 
course, the notable thing in the domes- 
tic markets is the higher rate of duty 
which the new law places upon for- 
eign hops. This is a matter of great 
satisfaction to growers who have com- 
plained bitterly of foreign competi- 
tion, 

Looking for a moment at European 
crops, which compete so sharply with 
the domestic, it appears that as the 
season wears away the outlook is any- 
thing but brilliant. Recent advices to 
American <Agriculturist from John 
Barth & Son, prominent dealers at 
Nuremberg, indicate that weather con- 
ditions have not been favorable up to 
the close of July. Furthermore, that 
in many parts of Germany the vines 
have suffered the attacks of insect 
pests, this also causing much damage. 
Throughout much of Germany, all the 
way from Bavaria to Alsace-Lorraine, 
the crops are rather- unpromising, 
while in Belgium and England the sit- 
uation is one of uncertainty. “We be- 
lieve that the forthcoming crop will 
have to be counted among the smallest 
of the last 20 years.” 

Locally, prices are without much 
change, but firmer in tone. “Quota- 
tions on prime to choice N Y hops, 
crop of ’68, 18% @19%c p Ib and Pa- 
cific coast also best lots 16% @17%c. 

Looks like 20% below normal yield, 
with more or less plowed up. Growers 
offered 20c p Ib for 3-yr contracts and 
22%c forl yr. Quotations on ’08 hops 
17@20c. New crop looks healthy.— 
[S. P., Sharon Springs, N Y. 

I have not contracted any hops with 
20@21e offer.—[H. D. N., Norwich, 


Quality of hops promises to prove 
fine, free from insects and disease. 
Area for harvest 10% short of last 
year. Yield will be lighter than nor- 
mal Buyers offer to contract at 20c, 
but growers unwilling.—[L. W. G., 
Bouckville, N Y. 

Some damage through winds. 
Weight of yield looks like 500 lbs to 
the acre and crop may be 20% short 
of last year. Growers are offeréd 20c. 
—[S. W.-M., Stockbridge, N Y. 

Some damage by wind and rate of 
yield will be less than normal, perhaps 
25%. Prices offered 283@25c p lb. The 
vine is the cleanest I have seen in 25 
yrs, but late with hops just beginning 
to show.—[W. W. A., Malone, N Y. 

Few hops cultivated this year. No 
vermin. Appearance is good. Offers 
have been made of Pp lb for 3-yr 
contracts without takers—[G. C. B., 
Canajoharie, N Y. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 








Monday, August 9, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled fairly active after Monday of 
last week and 10c higher. Veal 
calves 25@50c higher last Wednes- 
day; grassers and buttermilks steady. 
Milch cows continued in Hght receipt 
and steady at $25@65 p head. 

Today, Monday, there were 51 cars 
of cattle and 3516 calves on sale. 
The cattle market was active and 
steers strong to 10c higher; bulls 15 
@25c higher; cows steady to strong. 
Veals active and 15@25c higher. 
grassers and buttermilks $1 higher. 
Common to choice steers sold at 4.75 
@7.10 p 100 Ibs, veals 6.50@9.50, 
grassers and buttermilks 3.75@4.50. 
‘ Sheep ruled steady to firm during 
the week, closing 25c higher on 
prime and choice grades. Lambs 
opened strong after Monday last and 
climbed steadily throughout’ the 
week, closing 75@90c higher than at 
the opening. Today, with 44 cars on 
sale, sheep were strong and lambs 
again 10@15c higher. Common to 
good ewés sold at $3@5; no choice 
sheep offered; ordinary to choice 
lambs 6.25@ 8.85. 

Hogs ruled steady, closing a_ trifle 
firm on Buffalo advices. New York 
state hogs averaging 155 to 215 Ibs 
$8.35@8.50 p 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


Outside of some demand for good 
trading was 


second-handers, very 
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quiet at the large auction stables last 
week, and at the small private sales 
stables business was almost at a 
standstill. In some sections of the 
city a small business was transacted 
in carriage and saddle. horses at 
prices ranging from $180@300 p head 
for desirable offerings. Choice heavy 
drafters are slow at last quotations; 
second-handers at 125@275, with old 
horses and cripples down to 40. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market 
opened in good shape Monday of this 
week with best grades stronger in 
tone. Receipts on the opening day 
were 150 cars. Prime steers $6.50@ 
6.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to choice 5.50@6, 
choice butcher cows 4.50@4.75, poor 
to fair 2.25@3.25, feeding cattle 2.75 
@4.75, milch cows in fair demand at 
30@60 p head. Veal calves in fair 
request at good prices. Best lots 8@ 
9 p 100 Ibs, heavy-weights 5.50@7. 
Hog market fairly active. Monday’s 
supply 60 double decks, medium and 
heavy droves 840@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers 8.30@8.45, light weights and 
pigs 8.25. Sheep market opened 
rather dull, with 30 cars on sale 
Monday. Choice yearlings 5.25@6 p 
100 lbs, straight wethers 5@5.50, 
ewes 4.25@5, spring lambs 7@8. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, August 9—The official rul- 
ing*price was 13%c p lb, an advance 
of 4c over last week; curb settlement 
price 13%c, an advance of %c. Tran- 
sactions were: Large colored, 300 
boxes at 13%c, and 290 at 18%c; 
large white, 70 at 135% c, small colored, 
609 at 135¢¢, and 1709 at 13%c; small 
white, 160 at 135¢c, and 225 at 18%c. 
The sales of bulk were 34 tubs at 
26%c, and 170 packages at 27% to 28c. 


At Canton, Aug 7—Output of fac- 
tories growing smaller, owing to poor 
pastures. This section driest in years. 
Sales 1 bxs cheese at 18%c, 1200 
tubs cmy butter at 2614c. 


At Watertown, cheese firm at a 
slight advance, sales aggregating 7500 
ta at 13%c. <A few twins sold at 

c. 








The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26—c zone. It is uncertain how 
long this price will remain in effect. A 
few hot days would result in such a 
shortage that undoubtedly a special 
meeting of the exchange would be 
held to raise the “price. The cool 
weather for a few days last week 
shortened the demand so much that 
the demand and supply approximated 
an equilibrium and those who had not 
could supply deficiencies from the 
stocks of others. The rain the latter 
part of the week had some beneficial 
effect on pastures. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Aug 7 were as follows: 








Milk Cream 
RNG Waccngescecesss BET 2,987 
Susquehanna ....... 8,380 5 
West Shore ......... 14,253 1,057 
Lackawanna ........ 88,000 2,798 
N ¥ C (long haul).. 60,313 ei] 
N YC (Harlem).... 30,000 175 
Outae scosccccccc.. TOR 3,434 
Lehigh Valley ...... 27,351 1,696 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,000 150 
New Haven ........ 6,990 52 
Other sources ...... 1,500 200 

| perpen (ft ieee 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 
$1 p bu, rye 85@90c, corn 76@77e¢, 
oats 59@60c, bran 27@28 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28, cabbage 2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, 
‘new potatoes "0c@1 p bu, apples 3 
@80c, dairy butter 25@26 p Ib, eggs 
25c p doz. 

At Syracuse, dairy butter 24@25e 
Pp Ib, eggs 25c p doz, cantaloups $1.50 
@2 p cra, new potatoes 1 p bu, wheat 
1.35, corn 88e, oats 68@65c, bran 27.50 
p ton, middlings 29. 

At Buffale, dairy butter 24@25c p 
Ib, eggs 25@27c p doz, new potatoes 
$2.35 p bbl, cabbage 2.50@3.50 p 100 
lbs, apples 2@3 p bbl, timothy hay 10 
p ton, rye straw 15@16.50. 

At Albany, corn 79@S8ic p bu, oats 
58@60c, rye 90@91c, bran $25@25.00 
p ton, middlings 25@28, timothy hay 
12@16, rye straw 16.50@17.50, dai 
basaee 24@27c p Ib, potatoes 2@ 2.00 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. aot 
1908 | 1908 | 1908 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
— cE SB GR GE 
Chicago 7.50 |$7-65 |$8.15 |$6.95 $4.75 
fork | 6.90 7.35 | 8.40 | 7.30 | 5.25 | 5.10 
Bumtalo 750 | 7.00 | 8.40) 7.156 | 5.00} 4.90 
Kan 7.25 | 7.25 | 7.80) 7.80 | 6.00} 4.50 
Pittsburg 7.00 | 7.00; 8.30; 7.10 | 5.25 | 485 
i 








At Chicago, receipts of cattle at the 
gix Western stock markets of late have 
been somewhat smaller than during 
July. Prices, however, have remained 
steady owing to the lack of sharp 
competition. Buying for shipping ac- 
count has been on a narrow scale and 
exporters have been indifferent bid- 
ders, especially with reference to best 
grades. Packers realizing the situa- 
tion showed no anxiety to make pur- 
chases. The number of range and 


grass-fed cattle in recent receipts were 
comparatively small. Good heavy steers 
and beef cows met a fairly active de- 
mand and the competition for this 
class of cattle has kept the top price 
fully up. to recent quotations, 





Following 4 sharp “curtailment of 
supplies, the hog market took on 4 
firmer tome and prices advanced be- 
yond the $8 mark. Demand has not 
been very active at these high prices, 
but was ample to clean up the pens at 
a satisfactory advance. Mixed pack- 
ing hogs 7.55@7.80, medium butcher 
hogs 7.78@8, heavy packing 7.45 @ 7.60, 
light weights 7.80@ 8.10, heavy packing 
8.05 @8.15. 

There has been very little excite- 
ment in the sheep pens. Receipts con- 
tinue In about the same volume and 
total receipts since Jan 1 at the lead- 
ing distributing centers are only about 
10,000 head smaller than for the cor- 
responding period last year. With @ 
normal demand prices remain steady. 
Top wethers $5.30, yearlings 5.25, ewes 
4.55 @4.65, choice native lambs 6.75@, 
7.75, range lambs 6@T.50. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Spot | 1900 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
Rew for 1.06 | SB iT Al 50 
ser ork Lis | 103); 7 33 }.48 1 
= — | SI, | 20 55 61 
Toledo 1.063} 97) . 73 | 40 | 55 
Bt. 1.04 33} 6 |}. | 36h | we 
Mies: 122 | 108| 2 |. |23 |#@ 
Liverpool | 1.37 | 1.14) 26 | %& | - j— 





At Chicago, the wheat trade is in an 
interesting state; mot necessarily a 
condition of suspended animation, but 
one of keen watching of develepment 
in the harvest fields. In fact, the crop 
condition is the whole thing. Nobody 
is particularly interested over foreign 
hews, especially as cables are some- 
what contradictory with prospects for 
liberal harvest totals. What is more 
fo the point is the situation in our 
own spring wheat territory and across 
the border in northwestern Canada. 

The belief is widespread that Minn 
and the two Dakotas, to say nothing 
of Wis and other bordering states, will 
turn off a splendid crop of wheat. 
There is, of course, the thought of 
_ossible development of black rust 
which a few seasons ago played havoc 
at a late date. Hints of this have al- 
ready been printed in these columns. 
Our own report will appear mext 
week, presenting the situation in full. 

As for the speculative end of the 
wheat market, it is at present without 
particular leadership. Holders sold 
freely. At the same time there 

; @ very respectable element of 
professional traders who seem to 
believe that the wheat will all 
be wanted, even granted that we may 
harvest a fairly good crop. The cash 
trade is quiet and exports in bread- 
stuffs small. Interest centers in Sept 
welivery, which declined almost stead- 
fy from day to day until it reached 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake, use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 
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the dollar level, a break of 4@5ic per 
bu within the period of a week. At 
bottom prices there were evidences of 
feeble recovery. Car lots of No 2 red 
winter sold at $1.02@1.05. 

About the only thing that may be 
said of corn is the fact that the crop 
in the west up to an early Aug date 
has continued to make splendid prog- 
ress. While reports ‘are not all of 
one tenor, advices to the trade bave 
been of a character to prevent sup- 
port, on the assumption that, barring 
accident, an enormous yield is as- 
sured from the large acreage. Full 
detaiis of the situation will appear in 
our regular crop report on another 
page. Receipts of old corn are only 
moderate, and farmers apparently 
somewhat indifferent about selling. 
Car lots were lower at 66@68c p bu, 
according to grade and position. Some 
complaint of dry weather. 

The oats mkt declined substantially 
in sympathy with wheat and corn, and 
prices are now at a level where the 
trade believes shippers should take 
hold more freely. Standard oats in 
store 41 @42c p bu for old and 39@40c 
for new, with Sept delivery off to 
85%ec before appreciable recovery. 

Some inquiry noted for new rye at a 
lower price level around 75c p bu. 

riey trade ruled dull with feed 
grades lower, market unsettled and 
demand tame. Fair to choice malting 
quotable at 556@65c p bu, feed grades 
48 @ 56c. 


Timothy seed fairly steady tn tone 
around $3.75@3.80 p 100 ibs for con- 


tract prime, clover quoted at 11.50, 
hungarian 1.35@1.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
"08... 27 30 @ 31 25% 
"08... 22% 23% 21 
"O7.. 25 25 24 


At New York, a normal butter mar- 
ket may be quoted, with a relatively 
better demand for the choicest grades 
than for aught showing the effects 
of hot weather. The amount of strict- 
ly fancy cmy butter appearing on the 
markets from day to day is not bur- 
densome, and commands 27c p Ib to a 
shade above, although the wholesale 
trade is inclined to regard 26.%c about 
the a for choice lots. State dairy 
butter 24% @ 26c. 

At Boston, the receipts are liberal, 
demand quiet and country mkts low- 
er. Fancy nofthern creamery, tubs 
30@31c p Ib, bxs ae does 32@ 
38c, western ash tubs @2*%ec, 
dairy 27 @ 28c. 


The Cheese Markets 

At New York, the firmness in man- 
ufacturing districts is carried on to 
the city markets. Comparatively little 
stock is coming forward just now. 
Quotations are continued. Full cream, 
specials, 14% @15%c p Ib, lige, col- 
ored, fey 14% @14%c, small much the 
Same range, skims 10% @12c for best. 

At Boston, the et is quiet, but 
steady in the lack of Ay supplies. 
N Y full cream 15@15%c p Ib, Vt 
18 % @l5c, Wis young Americas 16% @ 

c. 

At Chicago, market continues firm. 
Daisies 15% @16c p Ib, young Ameri- 
cas 15% @16c, lenghorns do, twins 
14% @1lic, brick 13% @l4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise st in all in 
oe ye pee = pee ee They refer to 
‘warehouse, car or evuntry con- 
must pay 
en sold in a small way to retailers or com 
sumers, an 


Apples—Quality varies greatly and 
ordinary stock sells at miserable 
prices. Choice to fcy summer apples, 
such as Duchess, command $3@4 p 
bbl, red Astrakans 2.50@3.50, Graven- 
stein 2.50@3, ordinary lots 1@1.50. 


Eggs—Choice lots firm, either west- 
ern or nearby, with considerable quan- 
tities of eggs being taken from cold 

State and Pa nearby eggs 
31@ p doz for strictly fcy, with 
— stock 25@30c, western extra 
24@26c, seconds 21@23c. 


Bor Frait—Seasonable sorts in 
es en. Dalen Siew ontes 
weather, soouaing 
ye prices 
a wide range, according to nets. 
The season for Ga peaches is well 


“THE LATEST MARKETS 












@2.50, western Md 1.50@2. 75. 
peaches 50c@1 p bskt, grapes, N C 
and Del 1.50@2 p carrier, blackberries 
9@l4c p qt. Norfolk muskmelons 75c 
@1.30 p cra, N C 40@ Tic, 
75¢ce@1.25, fcy N M 
watermelons 150@250 p carrier. 


Hay and Straw—New crop is mov- 
lng rapidly at reasonably good prices 
for choice lots. Much of the supply 
at the moment is of indifferent qual- 
ity. Choice to prime timothy %c@ 
$1.05 p 100 Ibs, mixed clover fcy 80@ 
Sic, No 1 70@T5c, long rye straw 80 
@S85c, wheat and oat straw 35@50ce. 


Yield here 1%4 tons to the acre 
Rain damaged much clover. Tim- 
othy is good color and selling around 
$8 f o b—[B.. A. F., Salem,'Ia.  . 

Average yield one ton. ‘per acre. 
Quality generally excellent. Demand 
good at about $10 per ton. Much 
less clover and clover mixed hay than 
last year.—[Hess Elevator Company, 
Akron, Mich. 

Hay turned off about one ton per 








ON FOOD 
The Right Foundation of Health 





Proper food is the foundation of 
health. People can eat improper food 
for a time until there is a sudden col- 
lapse of the digestive organs, then all 
kinds of trouble follows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty 
is to shift to the pure, scientific food, 
Grape-Nuts, for it rebuilds from the 
foundation up. A New Hampshire 
woman says: 

“Last summer I was suddenly taken 
with indigestion and severe stomach 
trouble and could not eat food without 
great pain, my stomach was so sore I 
could hardly move about. This kept 
up until I was so miserable life was 
not worth living. 


along and quotations around $2@3 p / 
carrier for good to choice; wW Va. 1.50 | 
Jersey | 


Baltimore 
and Ariz 3@3.75, | 


WELL 
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SEPARATOR 


THE De_LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 














DRILLING" 
MACHINES 
ath wk ony bled ot of nd of soit ¢ cx on 


eit re ee. horse powers. Strong, 
and dura pt can operate them 
y. Bend for inden? 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 
fete Somat aaa Yeahy, wormeet aT 4 


per, felt, gravel” or “abingle roof in 
Y ahd keep if in perfect condition ‘for 
= om couse ow 





Roof-Fix The Pochet Reet Preserer makes old 
paw nn ea 
fall all chou te Wine sor it toaeg 

ROOT Ercrarcie" Elyrie, Obie 








“Then a friend finally, after much | 


argument, induced me to quit my 
former diet and try Grape-Nuts. 

“Although I had but little faith I 
commenced to use it and great was my 
surprise to find that I could eat it 
without the usual pain and distress in 
r - stomach. 

“So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and 
soon a marked improvement was 
shown, for my stomach was perform- 
ing its regular work in a normal way 
without pain or distress. 

“Very soon the yellow coating disap- 
peared from my tongue, the dull, 
heavy feeling in my head disappeared 
and my mind felt light and clear; 
languid, tired feeling left, and alto- 
gether I felt as if I had been rebuilt. 
Strength and weight came back rapid- 


ly and I went back to my work with | 


renewed ambition. 

“Today I am a new woman in mind 
as well as body and I owe it all to this 
natural food, Grape-Nuts.” “There's 
@ Reason.” 

Look in pkgs for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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There is no doubt about 
what is in 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


It is Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
We are not afraid to tell you. 

There’s no doubt about whether 
this asphalt will last. It has al- 
ready lasted twenty-five years in 
streets and roofs. 

There’s no doubt that Genasco 
will last. 

Smooth and mineral surface. Back- 
ed by a thirty-two-million-dollar guar- 
antee, Look for the trade-mark. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Boo 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 

PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of 


asphalt and largest man- 
ufacturers of ready roof- 


ing in the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 





San Francisco Chicago 
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| Makes The Best Concrete | 


EMENT 





The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
hed ND FOR © OUR | FREE BOOK “c 


Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Dept. 2% 30 Broad Street, N.Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 
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acre. Quality good.—[B. F. W., Paw 
Paw, Mich. 

Hides — The market is somewhat 
unsettled, owing to the going into ef- 
fect of the new tariff law. This places 
hides on the free list. Quotations are 
continued nominally unchanged, with 
country slaughter cow hidés 13@14c 
p lb, calf skins 19@21c. 


“Mill Feeds—Offerings of western 
perhaps a little larger and the mar- 
ket about steady. Coarse western 
spring bran $23.85@24 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 25.50, city middlings 
#5 @30 p ton, coarse corn meal 1.50@ 
1.65 p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 135@ 
1.90, malt SO@85e. Very little old 
crop cottonseed meal remains unsold, 
nnd this-is quotable at 34.25 p ton de- 
livered at Boston rate points and the 
usual freight distance at N Y rate 
points. Choice \new crop meal for 
early winter shipment is being quot- 
«ad by the American Cotton Oil Co at 
°1.25 p ton delivered at Boston rate 
points. Buffalo gluten feed in bulk 
is quoted at 28.50 p ton, N Y and N Y¥ 
rate points, 28.90 Boston, 28.10 Phil- 
adelphia, and 27.90 ‘Syracuse. 


Oniens—Under some pressure of of- 
ferings the market ruled weak. Crop 
conditions fully described on another 
page of this number. Southern red 
onions $1.50@2.25 p bbl, L I 1.50@ 
2.25, Orange Co red 75¢@1.25 p bag. 


Onion crop not as omising as 
earlier in the season, The size and 
yield not particulariy satisfactory.— 
[A. H. Smith, Hampden County, 
Mass. 

Potatees—The consumptive demand 
is normal and new stock is moving 
at about former prices. L I $2@2.50 
p bbl, Jersey round 2@2.40, southern 
1.50 @2. 25, common lots 1@1.25. Yel- 
low sweet potatoes 3@5 p bbl for 
poor to choice, yams 3.50@4.25. 


Development retarded by drouth 
which has prevailed the past few 
weeks. Up to this date, Aug 5, an 
absence of fungous disease, but tip 
burn has caused some trouble.—[E. 
Cc. B., St Albans, Vt. 

Poultry—The demand was. fairly 
satisfactory to dealers and-~- prices 
without important. change. Dry picked 
fowls 15@17%c pr 1b, western scalded 
16@17e, Phila bypilers 23@ 25c, spring 
Cucks 16@17%¢, spring geese 17 @21c, 
equabs $3@4.50 p doz. 

Vegetables—The trade complained 
of excessive supplies of common and 
medium stuff, while strictly. prime 
seasonable vegetables were: in~ good 
demand. Jersey tomatoes Thc @$1.25 
p bx, marrow squash $1 @1.50° p bbl; 


white @o 75e@$1.25, spinach Tic @ 
$1.50, string beans 35 @75c: p. bskt, 


nearby radishes 50c@$1 pv 100 behs. 
Choice peas scarce at $1@1.25 p bskt, 
green peppers 25@50c,. lettuce 35@ 
The, lima beans. $1.@1.50, cauliflower 
$6@S8 p. bbl, celery..25@50c p doz 
stalks. Cabbage moving fairly’ slowly 
at 75¢c@$1.25 p bbl, and 65c @$1 p cra. 


Wool—Business is large in volume, 
sales in all eastern centers very 
heavy. Manufacturers report .general 
activity at woolen mills, and splendid 
orders for finished goods. The wool 
market is regarded as inastrong posi- 
tion, with no more thought of tariff 
disturbance. Taking Boston as a lead- 
ing distributing center, some recent 
quotations follow: O and Pa XX 35 
@3tc p Ib, No 1 washed 40@41ec, fine 
unwashed 27@28e, 4% and % blood 
combing 384@3tc. For Mich and N 
Y fleeces fine unwashed quoted at 25 
@26c, % and 1% blood unwashed % 
@ Be. 

How to Remove Carbon—Motorists 
who have had trouble because of car- 
ben deposits in the cylinders will ap- 
preciate a suggestion made by Thom- 
as B. Jeffery, maker of the Rambler, 
who tells of a device employed by F. 
R. Fageol, the Rambler representative 
at Oakland, Cal. “This method of 
cleaning carbon from cylinders is to us 
very novel,” said Mr Jeffrey. “The 
device employed is a common house- 
keeper’s metallic washrag, made of a 
seriessof wire rings interlocking with 
one another. The kind preferred is 
that in which the rings are composed 
of two coils of wire, one coil. ove*lap- 
ping the joint. Another kind, not so 
good, is that which has no wire over- 
lapping the joint and can, with little ef- 
fort, be pulled apart. One of these 
metallic articles dropped into a cylin- 
der and the other -three -cylinders 
made to run about ten minutes, com- 
pletely removes the carbon.” 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Oents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE age of a word you — advertise anything 
you Cad x Ry sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS: must be counted as part of the 
obsntben and each initial or a number counts 


and advertisement must have address on, a8 we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday , arantee in- 


sertion in issue of the ne k pera, 
ments of “FARMS FOR “TO R NT 
will be accepted at the oo cate: but at be 


snseeten., in our ves ESTATE MARKE T. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, 5B making 
a small adv as noticeable as-a large on Fe 

THE RATE for the “Farmers Exchange ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

ddress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


cipmegenneeniiall 








a 
(ae 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS $1.50, drakes $1 
Cholera cure, roup cure, lice powder, condition 
ag = cents each, JOSEPH SILK, Lock- 
port, } r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AG D, BATE OF INTERES 

tpi paicloal,& abate i extry protis. and 
so you can 

need his in wi 





eT he to write me for particulars. HERBERT 
I President Orange Judd Company, 439 
Lafayette St, New York City. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, film views, 
magic lanterns, slides and similar wonders for 
sale. Catalog free. We also buy magic machines, 
nas slides, etc. spARBACH CO 809 Filbert 

*hiladelphia, Pa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieces. 
Wild rose and daisy cniome, two doilies, - 
for ie 10 cents, to imtroduce our new catal 
A. 1. REMILLARD & CO, Dept I, Springfield, 4 








Mass, 





HONEY—California white extracted, case 
120 Ibs delivered in U 8S $10. Particulars and 
sample 10 cents, R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Cal. 





THE SOUTH JERSEY FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 
central office Woodstown, N J. Potato harvest now 
on, Asparagus, sweet potatoes, etc, in season. 





BOOKS— Eve: ing, in the line -at the 
SUFFOLK CO N BOOK SHOP, Patchogue, 
N Y. Write for catalog. 


Pe SALE—Livery, board and transfer a 





REAL ESTATE MARKETS 
wes DpAmy FARM, 2 275 acres, Ry house, 


aa 


or FE ra 





FOR SALE oo 9-room house, 3 barns, 
igshours orchards, 
BALL'S 


lo "Tee on_ balance, 
FARM fo ae Dicer, N Y. 


vos ne 9 stocked river farm, 185 acres, 
buildings, running water, fur- 

te! phone free delivery. ‘Address BOX &, 

So So Royalton, Vermont. 


FOR SALE—@ acre farm, 10 room house, bare, 
silo, 2 hen houses, stock, all kinds of farm 
cuney: , Attres BOX 43, Youngsville, Sullivan 











VERY VALUABLE FRUIT FARM f Je. Ad- 
= WILLIAM PENNIMAN, Concord, i 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS-—$3. to $10 a day selli fe 

Write = 2 ~# plated —. ont, conte in ey 
or agents terms. 

553 Third St’ Dayton. 0. —a 





business. Write for particulars. 
&, vow Decatur, Ala. 
CORN TIES—Cheap. quick. reliable per 
RELIABLE TIE CO, yond. 


hundred, with co 
wicks, NY. 





APPLE BARRELS, car lots. ROB’T GILLIES, 
Medina, N Y. 


‘ 





BROODER. also astman 4A 


NCUBATOR, 
=> Cheap. BOX 2, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


kodak, like new. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Golden Self- 
Giant Pas- 
Shepherds- 


CELERY PLANTS—Stocky plants, 
Bleaching (French seed), White Plume, 
cal, $1.50 per 1000. BENJ HURTZELL, 
town, W Va. 





MAMMOTH WHITE SEED rye, $1.25 per _bu, 





bags lic. Fultzo Mediterranean seed wheat $1.75 
ver bu, bags lic, F. A. WILTSIE, South Beth- 
ehem, N Y. 
CELERY 


PLANTS—AIll_ varieties, $1.20 per 1000. 
Cabbage $1 per 1000, 5000 $3.50. ants up to 
September. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 





FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $6 bushel; cow- 
peas $1.75 to $2 bushel; cow _horn Canty seed 40c 
pound, J. E, HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





Harvest King.” A 


RED SEED WHEA 
Bags free. A. W. 


grand variety. $1.40 p bushel, 
iRAHAM, Castile, 





TIMOTHY . SEED Se direct. GLICK’S SEED 


FARMS, Lancaster, 





LIVE STOCK 


WE ARE OFFERING twenty high-grade Hol- 
stein cows between four and seven years old, that 
will freshen between. August 15 and October 1, 
that have just completed an average of 11,054 
ounds of milk each, for the past twelve months, 
Ve guarantee these. cows perfect in every. par- 
ticylar, and will sell. them. subjeet. to the. tuber- 
culin test. Our price -is $100 each f o b the cars. 
You cannot afford: to buy common or poor cows 
at any: price, as these animals will pay .for.them- 
selves dhring the coming winter with milk at 4c 
per. ee. — i — chance to buy a_ ll, 

iy ow ~ price, Address RIVER 
PADOW. , ARMS, Portlandeilie, wx. 


STAR. FARM’ HOLSTEINS<It is generally con- 
céded ‘that. Star. farms. are.. benefiting dairymen 





_more than any other agency in this country. Their 


sales of registered Holstem males. and- females at 
ent prices enable -eyery. farmer. to improve his 
condifions. We ‘advise yon to write for free in- 
formation: Address HORA CE L. BRONSON, 
Cortland, N Y, Dept 


SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, milking strain, 
blood Imp quake Buttercup, John ‘Clay, \ Kitty 











Clay 4th. ‘wo to nine months. Roans, red and 
white. SROV EDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 
FIFTEEN HEAD Polled Jersey cattle, 15 head 


Leicester sheep, 40 Cheviot she« p. re gistered .and 
rary for the show ring,. forsale cheap. H. 
SHELDON, Oneonta, R F D No 2. 


IRSEYS—Combination and _ Golden Lad for 
le; 18 cows, 18 heifers and 13 bulls. 8S. E. 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


REGISTPRED SHROPSHIRE sheen, 
swine, _ Ryze winners. JESSE CARR qiek, Put 


ton, 











extra nice, splendidly 
West Chester, Pa. 


booklet, 


DUROC-JERSEY _PIGS., 
bred, $5. HUGH. BRINTON, 


LARGE  RBERKSHIRES—Write for 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 








THREE-YRAR-OLD JACK; must sell. W. R. 


RICHARDS, Palmyra, Va, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





MONEY-MAKING FARM bordering _ beautiful 
lake. ory by geet owner for immediate 
sale; 56 acres; cows; 350 young apple trees, 
pears, plums, pn for fuel’ and timber; fine brick 
house of 8 rooms, barn 36x36, stable, corn barn, 
ice house, hen house, and 3 camps on the lake 
shore which rent for. $100 a season. Big money 
can be made here selling ice, eggs, poultry, milk, 
butter, vegetables, berries and firewood to camip- 
ers, letting boats and renting camps. Good cash 
markets throughout the year at nearby manufac- 
turing towns. If taken immediately 6 acres grow- 
ing corn, potatoes, beans, etc, etc, pair horses, 
4 cows, pig, 80 hens, cream separator, ons and 
farming tools, with 5 boats, all included for $2300 ; 
part cash. For full details and traveling instruc- 
tions see Page 136, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Buyers’ Guide” 
No 27, just out, co y free. E. A. STROUT, Dept 
1096, University Bl “ Syracuse, N Y. 





FOR SALE-—Snap for dairyman. 330 acres fine 

land,..90_.acres hilly, balance bottom. Keeps 50 
cows, Fine fences, On state road, 14 miles from 
Madison, 2> miles from railroad, 22 miles south 
i Large house, 125 maple trees 
front house, fime, large barn, cemented, _never- 
failmg water barn and milk house, 2 silos. Piece 
of swamp, cut 3000 telegraph poles. Apple -and 
pear orchard. _ Crops never fail,« raise. most. any- 
thing, and fine hops,. Fine location, no~ better 
market_or land on earth. Will put in # cows 
and all tools, which -cost $1200. last - year, -for $65 
an 8 goges JACOB FUESS, Madison, Madi- 
son 





MONEY-MAKING FARM FOR SALE, includ- 

ing- stock, tools, and crops. 50 acres pleasantty 
located on road, only 1%. miles from depot ; 
trees, pears, plums, cherries, straw- 
berries, ete; new house,, convenient . barn» and_ out- 
buildings; ‘cool, healthful ~ location .. near .. stores, 
school and churehes, Other “business forces quick 
sale, and will throw. in growing crops, tools, cow, 
pair horses, wagons and machinery for $1200, part 
eash, For. traveling poeeaens see age 99, 
Strout’ s Farm Buyers’ Guide No 27."" Copy- free. 
R R-fare paid. E.. A. STROUT CO, Dept 1096. 
University Bldg, Syracuse, N Y. 


200 good apple 





STOCK, CROPS AND TOOLS INCLUDED—In- 
come $1800 last yéar. Growing crops estimated 
to be worth $1500; two horses, 8 cows, 200 chickens, 
4 hogs, wagons, machinery, etc, thrown in to. in- 
sure immediate sale; 112 acres; neat. 2-story stone 
house, maple shade; "convenient to everything; good 
outbuildings,- lots ‘of fruit; onary age forees 
sale; $4300 takes “all; see. Page 119, ** 
just out. copy free. R- fare 


Buyers’_ Guide,’ 
Dept 1096, 47° W Sth 


paid, E.. A. STROUT CO, 
St, Cor B’way, N Y. 





INCOME $2400 in 1908-Delaware county money- 
maker. 170 acres sacrificed. for 4 20 cows, 
improved tools and machinery will be {neluded at 
that low price, as owner is called away by other 
business; Tes orchard, good wood lot, near R 
BR. village and Borden’s, lendid %room house 
@nd barn 40x75, all_in _ repair. For_ trayel- 
ing instructions see een. a Snide No_27.” just 
out, copy free. E. HOUT, Dept 1096, Uni- 
versity Bldg. Le 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


MONEY SAVED by using the Roy swing stan- 
chion, made to fit any i. Price reasonable. 

pleasure to answer mr inquiry for price and 
booklet. ROY BROS, Rarnet, Vt. 


DEERING HUSKS and shreds in fine condi- 
tion for sale) MAX MILLER, Herkimer, N Y. 








HOOV ty POTATO DIGGER ir sale. JAMES 


WHALEN, West Salamanca, N 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS and _ beagles, 
shipped on trial,. pups $. FAIRMOUNT KEN- 
NELS, Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 





SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for_sale, from 2 4 
| ok at farmers’ prices. D, RHINESMITH 
‘erulac a. 


bar art PUPS at all times. 
A. J. GILSON, Bawards, N Y. 
COLLIB. PUPS—Spayed 
Rock Creek, .O. 





Best -stock dogs. 





females, BAILEY, 





FOR SALE—Hay and grain farm, 78 acres, best 
of soil, all tillable, good buildings, od water, 
1% miles from village, market. railroad and elec- 
trie line. 5 ae from ‘ae ey Watertown, N Y. 
Price_ with acres of $4000. Terms rea- 
sonable. W. OE REESE, oprans Mills, NY. 





GOOD UPLAND FARM, 128 acres, all tillable, 
no rocks, 2% acres woodland, adapted to sheep 
raising or general farming. Good house and barns, 

mail delivered. 5 miles from village, 10 miles from 
N Y state college of agriculture. $1300. Cash $500. 
GREGORIE, Newfield, N Y. 


FARM OF 93 ACRES for sale in Oxford town- 
ship, county of Warren. New Jersey, two miles 
cast of av other build county meats “2° sore, 
harn and other buildin good han 0 
school and ‘church. D a SPANGENBERG, Bel. 











videre, 
$1600 BUYS A GooD 134-acre farm, fine 10- 
room house, 3 barns, near school, church, oa 
and market. R F D nd telephone. Term: 
cash, balance easy. KNIGHT’S REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, Whitneys Point. N ¥. 

garden. The best place 


he gy is a frit 
for stra’ wrberries, atoes and — 
swelee b> aay cy 
seekers by STATE BOARD ‘OF AGRI ‘TURE, 
Dover, Del 


: 





NTS— Sanity. selling our Handy Tool, 12 
artisies penis seller. Sample free, 
ue Mas" MFG co) , ®3 Third St, Day- 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Census office clerks, railwa mail 
clerks, city carriers. postoffice clerks, October and 
November examinations everywhere. $600 to $1600 
t Short hours. vacation. Salary 
twice monthly. Over 10,000 appointments during 
19 Country and city residents equally eligible. 
Common education  sufticient. Political inSaepce 
pot, reapived. <papidates conct hed free. Wri 
ately for schedule ANKLIN INSTITH 
Dept J4#, Rochester, N Y. UTE, 


WANTED—Census office clerks, railway mail 
clerks, city carriers, postoffice clerks, oe ober and 
November examinations everywhere, 1600 
yearly. Common — —. aretitial in- 


on free. 
immedi. ately” fe sch 
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MEN WANTED, young, strong, account inereas- 
ing business on all ee am for firemen or brake- 
men; experience unnecessa aR to $100 monthly. 
Promot to yo gg oF engin a $150, $200. State 
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October examinations every- 
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FARM —~a4 and any kina of hel - lie 
free of c we = ‘labor_ information 4 office for 
Italians i) Lafayette . St... Telephone orgs Fra: 
lin), New .. York City.. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for citeular and application blanks,” 


You're Not F; tr 


to Sohechls or to your own family if 
you haven't realized what possibilities 
there are for you to make money by 
advertising in our Farmers’ Exchange 
department. We ~ established ' this 
Farmers” Exchange to help. our. sub- 
scribers—to help you. Will you let us? 
You “have something you could make 
money ~-from «by advertising: ~ Every 
farmer has; Look at the advs-in this 
week’s paper.. Nine-tenths of- them 
are from your brother farmers. Some 
of them advertise séveral times dur- 
ing the year. 


You're as Smart as They 


Your live stock, birds; eggs, seeds, 
plants. are just as good as théirs. 
They’re making money from. these 
lite advs—they wouldn’t keep. at it 
if they were not—and we have hun- 
dreds of testimonial letters showing 
how well these little advs have paid. 
If you put.an advertisement in our 
Farmers’ . Exchange department it 
wouldn’t be an experiment. Instead, 
it would be an assured success, and 
would pay you a nice percentage of 
profit. No work, either, you just have 
to answer a few letters. Make your 
wife or children your secretary. 


Why Don't You Adertise? 











Received More Comes Than He Could 
in 


American Agriculturist. Gentlemen: 
I wish to say I have had remarkable 
success with my advertising in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist; sold every bird 1 
could possibly spare, and had to re- 
turn money for a lot of orders I was 
unable to fill; furthermore, I haven’t 
a single dissatisfied customer in the 
several years I have sold birds to your 
readers, as birds are sold on approval. 
Expect to raise more birds this year, 
as I feel sure American Agriculturist 
will bring me the orders for them.— 
{George Greenwald; Breeder of 
Barred Rocks. 























All-Right 
Robbie Wright 


By Emma C. Dowd 





RANDMA said that Robbie 

Wright was “all Wright,” be- 

cause he had a@ nose and & 
mouth and two beautiful brown eyes 
like Great-grandfather Wright's. Other 
people said that Robbie was “all 
right,” because whatever happened it 
never seemed to be anything but “all 
right” to him. Before he could speak 
plainly, if anybody asked him how he 
felt he would generally answer, “All 
wight, sank *ou,” no matter whether 
he were sick or well. Now that he 
was a big boy, in the fourth grade of 
the grammar school, he rarely found 
anything that was not all right. 

Robbie’s schoolmates soon discov- 
ered that they could not make him 
fret or grumble at the weather. If ft 
snowed and spoiled the skating, he 
would say: 

“That's all right. Perhaps there'll 
be enough se we can build some snow 
forts.” 

On the other hand, if rain ruined 
the sledding, he was sure to think 
that was “all right,” too, and would 
be full of pleasant anticipations of the 
promised skating. 

When rain came on a picnic day, 
Robbie Wright never went whining 
around, making other folks uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps someone would ask 











“How Do You Like It?” One of Them 
Grinned 


him: “Isn’t it too bad we can’t ge?” 
But Robbie would reply: “Oh, this is 
all right! We shall have a great deal 
better time when we do go, for there 
won't be any dust.” 

When Robbie fell off the shed roof 
and broke his leg, the children said: 
“I guess he won't think this is all 
right.” But they were mistaken. Two 
boys went to see him. 

“How do you like it?” one of them 
zrinned. 

“All right,” answered Robbie, cheer- 
ily. The doctor didn’t hurt me as 
much as I supposed he would, and it’s 
jolly fun to-lie here and read and look 
out the window and have good things 
to éat!”* 

“Anyway, he won't think {t's so nice 
when he gets back to school and has 
to go dewn into the other class,” they 
told one another. 

But Robbie did not have to go down. 
He studied at home, and when he was 
well again he studied so hard that 
very quickly he made up all the tes- 
sons he had lost. 

“I should think it would be horrid 
to have to study Saturdays,” one of 
his friends said to him. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” Robbie. de- 
7 7, > 
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clared. “Of course I have to study 
more now, to make up for all the good 
times I had when I stayed at home.” 

Robbie delighted in a handsome 
wheel that his uncle had sent him fora 
birthday present. One night he left it 
on the back piazza,.and the next 
morning it was not there. One of the 
neighborhood boys came early to ask 
if he might borrow it for a while. 
Robbie told him a little sadly that it 
was gone. 

“Well, that isn’t all right; is it?” his 
friend laughed. 

“Oh, I guess it is!” Robbie answered 
slowly. “Perhaps the boy that’s got it 
needs it more than I da Anyway, 
Mother told me yesterday that riding 
it so much was making me round- 
shouldered; so maybe I'll be straighter 
now. I shouldn't like to get crooked, 
even for a wheel.” 

To. Robbie's surprise, his friend ran 
off with a grimace and a whoop. In 
three minutes he was back with the 
missing wheel and a troop of laughing 
boys. For a joke the wheel had been 
carried off, to see if Robbie couldn't 
be made to grumble; but they decided 
that Robbie Wright would always”be 
“all right,” no matter what happened 
to him, 
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Dreaming 


BY ELEANOR BLISS 








I went to sleep in the orchard 
Uuder the appletree; 
It’s nicer Tar than my-nursery bed, 
And Nora can’t sing like the bee. 
He sees the most wonderful, beautiful 
things 
As over the meadows he goes; 
And sometimes he sleeps through a 
whole night tong, 
Hidden safely away in a rose. 
There are wonderful dream fairies out 
of doors 
A-hiding away in the trees, 


And dancing among the meadow flowers, 
And riding upon the breeze. 








And down there under the apple tree 

They whisper in my ear; 

Oh, I never could tell you half the things 

They make me see and hear. 

A Camp for Health and Comfort 
BY E. 0. B. G. 
TEN-CENT trolley fare from our 
city home was a small religious 
‘camp where many families 
spent 2 considerable part of the heated 
term. We lived there in a tent for 
nearly three months, one summer,-my 
husband going back and forth to his 
work; and never, before or since, have 
I enjoyed such blessed health as I 
found in that chestnut grove. The 
following suggestions embody certain 
essentials to comfort which either 
formed a part of our outfit or that of 
some neighbor in camp, and which we 
shall include in our preparations when 
arranging for a similar stay in the 
woods when we have cpportunity. 
The Outfit 

A 10x12 tent with fly, floored with 
rough boards cevered with an old car- 
pet, will shelter four or even six 
people in comfort. At the back of the 
tent, preferably at the east end, a 
shack of rough boards closed in on 
the north side and part of the east 
side, with.a cook stove in the north- 
east corner, makes a comfortable 
kitchen and gainy weather dining- 
room. A wood fire is far more desir- 
able than an oil stove, which must. be 
kept in a draft-proof apartment. There 
is no oceasion to floor the kitchen 
shack if the ground slopes away from 
it on all sides, but it should be pro- 
vided with curtains which can be 
drawn tightly across the two open 
sides. At the left hand side of the 
stove against the boarded-in side 
should stand an old bureau to answer 
for sideboard and general storage 
place ang tuck-away. 

At the left of this is the place for 
the food This is by ock- 
ing the bottom and top out of a large 
box, standing it on end, and after fit- 
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ting it with shelves, tacking wire fly- 
netting on the back and making a door 
of the netting for the front. If a 
sleazy muslin curtain is hung back 
and front and kept wet the food will 
keep cooler. If one can command the 
luxury of ice in camp the best place 
for the refrigerator is outside on the 
north side of the shack. 

Above the bureau and food rack one 


or two long shelves will hold 
all the dishes really required 
for the “simple life.” The table 
can stand under the shack roof 
or under some nearby tree. Bring 


the dishpan to the table and wash the 
dishes there, throwing the water well 
away from the tent and never twice 
in the same place. Here again is the 
advantage of a fire—refuse can be 
burned. 


The Tent 


To go back to the tent. Divide it 
into two parts by a partition of old 
lace or muslin curtains hung from a 
shelf a foot or two wide which can 
easily be put up across the middle of 
the tent, high enough to walk under. 
Have the front and back walls of the 
tent only the hight of this shelf. They 
should, at least in front, draw back 
like portieres. The peak of the roof 
should be filled in with fly netting, 
back and front, thus permitting ven- 
tilation at night, while the 6 feet of 
canvas will insure privacy and keep 
out the small wild animals which 
prowl at night. The fly, or second 
roof should extend well over the front 
to protect the open space from driving 
storms, over the shack roof a little 
way in back, and over the side walls 
a foot or more. 

Two three-quarter. beds, can be 
placed in one end of the tent, heading 
toward the kitchen. Wood beds are 
convenient here, as hooks can be put 
up on the back of the heads 
and serve for closet room. A 
narrow passage between the beds is 
all the space required. In the other 
end of the tent may be a couch on one 
side, and on the other an arrangement 
on the trundle-bed plan, which rolls 
under the rear bed In the morning and 
leaves the front of the tent. for parlor 

se. Make this by simply fastening a 
set ef castors (the kind that screw 
on) to the under side of a woven wire 
spring, one at each corner. When this 
bed is out of the way the front part 
of the tent makes a charming parlor 
with a few easy chairs, and at night 
if all the chairs cannot be stacked in 
the remaining space, the lighter ones 
may be carried to the kitchen. The 
greater part of one’s time is spent un- 
der the trees, but this tiny parlor 
makes a refuge from storm. Make 
bright colored gingham covers {to slip 
on the pillows over the night cases, 
and use the pillows on the couch or 
in hammocks eutside. 

The tent should be made with wire 
rings all around the lower edge, per- 
haps a foot apart. In putting it up 
simply hook these rings over nails in 
the edge of the floor; then in case the 
floor ems damp unhook the rings 
and raise the side walls all around for 
a thorough airing under the beds. 
Four or 5 feet in hight is sufficient for 
the side wails of the tent, but the 
roofs should be pitched at quite a 
steep angle, ithe cloth drawn very 
tightly. The fly should be 8 or 10 
inches above the roof, for if it sags and 
touches the roof in a shower the water 
will drip through both. 

A heavy duck or canvas tent is sur- 
prisingly warm on a chilly fall night, 
but ordinary cotton cloth of a fairly 
firm weave, such as retails at from 8 
to 12 cents per yard, is ample protee- 
tion until frost. 

Military tents can frequently be 
bought at government auctions. Some 
of them do not have flies, and the 
added comfort is worth the trouble of 
making one for the tent. A tent is 
almost as simple to make as a carpet. 
The seams should be lapped about half 
an inch and the stitching should be 

“done with 30 or 36 thread, on the sew- 
ing machine with a rather loose ten- 
buttons and buttonboles 


sion. 
about 6 inches apart form the mv st 
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satisfactory closing for the doorways, 
and the lower hem should be rein- 
ferced by a narrow facing double 
stitched on both edges. Rope-stayed 
tents are most desirable for traveling 
parties, but for a summer's stay a 
light frame is far more satisfactory. 
and requires much less work on the 
cloth covering. The cloth can be fas- 
tened with ordinary carpet tacks, al- 
though some sew rings in all the edges 
to be attached, and hook them over 
small nails. 





The Right Thing to Say 
BY WILL TEMPLER 

HILE it seldom if ever pays a 
W salesman to assume an air of 

impudent self-assertion, one 
ean easily err in the opposite direc- 
tion. Most buyers dislike the fawn- 
ing, over-suave commercialist, much 
preferring to deal with him on the tip 
of whose ready tongue there always 
seems to be waiting the right thing to 
se” at the opportune moment. 

While visiting a town in New Eng- 
land I accidentally learned that ae 
wealthy corporation was about to erect 
a plant that would entail a cost of 
several thousands of dollars worth of 
my sort of machinery. I visited the 
office of the company in question and 
met the cold stare of the millionaire 
president. 

“T represent the A. R. M. Co,” I ven- 
tured. 


“Well?” 
‘I understand ‘your company is 
akcut to install a quantity of ma- 


chinery such as we manufacture, and 
I would like to put in a bid for your 
order.” 

“Our plans are all made,” he 
growled,” and tomorrow at ten we 
will place our order with the C. S. G. 
Co. We have no time to waste on 
you.” 

His use of the word “waste” n-ttled 
me, and I fired what [I supposed was @ 
parting shot. “I am experienced in 
laying out such plants as yours will 
be,” I said, “and I came here thinking 
that perhaps I could save you some 
money. I am glad to find you so busy, 
for I have no time to waste on an idle 
man. [IE am a busy man wmyself, 
Goodby.” 

I had reached the corridor wher 
the voice of the president called me 
back. “I like busy men,” he said, 
shortly. “Here are the other com- 
pany’s plans; if you are not foe busy, 
please look and see if you can better 
them.” 

A glance showed me where a saving 
of some five thousand dollars could be 
made, and I pointed out the fact, 

“Have your own plans here at ten 
tomorrow,” the president said, and he 
turned to his stenographer. 

I sprinted to the nearest hardware 
store, bought a drawing board and a 
set of instruments and shut myself up 
in my room. Far into the night [I 
thought and wrought, but ten in the 
morning found my drawings far from 
completion. I called up the president * 
and informed him of the fact. 

“At what time will you have your 
plans and specifications at this office?™ 
came back over the wire. 

“At three o’clock,” I answered. 

“Have them here at that time,” sald 
the busy man, and he hung up his re- 
ceiver. 

At the hour appointed I submitted 
my finished work to the directors at a 
delayed meeting. 

“You said the right thing at the 
right time,” observed the company’s 
bookkeeper the next morning as he 
handed me a fermal acceptance cf 
my plans and a duly signed contract 
for about $20,000 worth of machinery. 
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No citizen who has a properly edu- 
eated conscience will undertake to 
gain fortune for himself at the ex- 
pense of the health of the people 
who innocently purchase his wares. 
He will do an honest business and 
take pains to be on the safe side of 
any disputed question. 
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The. Jewel 
of Consistency 


By L. M. Montgomery 





PART If 


.HEN April came his home- 
sickness grew worse. The 
spring air wakened a keen 
desire in him to get back 
to the farm and their old 

homely ways. One day it 

overpowered him. He had been to a 
scientific lecture that afternoon with 
Gordon, It was on a subject in which 
he nad been interested in on the farm, 
but he seemed to have lost his grasp 
of it now. The lecturer went beyond 
him. He walked home with his son 
and two of the other professors. He 
would have liked to join in their dis- 
cussion of the lecture, but as usual it 
left him behind. He could not keep 
up with their trained intellects, 

He was very tired when he got 
home and sat down in the parlor to 
rest. He was hungry also, but he was 
afraid of Menrietita if he” ventured to 
prowl about her demesne,~ Priscilla 
had gone td one. of her innumerable 
committee. meetings. 

“Things.will be wakening up out in 
toseneath now,” he thought. “These 
evenings the store’ll b@& full. Wish I 
could drop in. S'pose Dan’ll be ¢et- 
ting ready to work the land. Wonder 
what he’ll put in the south hill fiela— 
ought to be wheat, but like as not he'll 
seed it down with oats. Wish I was 
there. Stephen, Stephen, did ye ever 
think ye’d come to this?” 

Presently Priscilla came in, flushed 
and bright-eyed from her walk. There 
was an air of excitement about her, 
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“do you think you could get along 
without me for a couple of days next 
week? The—the Mothers’ congress 
meets.in St Andrew’s then, and I have 
been appointed one of the delegates.” 

“Think of that now!” said Stephen 
admiringly.- “Of course you must go. 
T’ll be all right. You needn’t worry 
about me—TI’'ll be as jolly as a sand- 
boy.”’ 

“If I go I shall ledve here Tuesday 
morning and not be back until Wed- 
nesday eVening. Why, father, what is 
the matter?” 

Stéphen had sat bolt upright witk 
an exclamation. ‘Nothing, nothing,” 
he said hastily as he subsided. “I just 
thought of something I’d—I’d forgot- 
ten. But It’s of no importance—none 
at all. Yes, you was saying you’d go 
on Tuesday... Well, all right, all right.” 

“It’s séttled then,” said Priscilla 
briefly. She usually talked over her 
club doings with him and explained 
their significance, but she did not seem 
anxious to discuss this matter. She 
gathered up her gloves and cardcase 
and went upstairs in a slow, medita- 
tive way. 

Left alone, Stephen sat up and 
slapped his right leg smartly. “I'll do 
it! I'll do it! She'll never know.” 

He was silent for a moment, ther 
added explosively: “I am dod-gasted- 
ly sick of this town!” 

There was some satisfaction in voic- 
ing his heresy aloud, even at the cost 
of what he guiltily considered profan- 
ity. Stephen went about for the next 
four days with an almost jaunty ex- 
ultation tempered by a guilty doubt 
Mothers’ congress! Of course,” he 
that he was in some way disloyal to 
Priscilla. He was uncomfortable in 
her presence lest she should suspect 
his design, and he avoided her all he 
could. Early Tuesday morning he 
went tothe station with her and saw 
her off on the St Andrew’s Flier. He 
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“‘PLL BE DOD GASTED IF IT AIN’T PRISCILLA’! HE GASPED” 


Stephen looked at her admiringly and 
wistfully. She was dressed with quiet 
elegance in a dark street suit with a 
silk shirt waist. The costume suited 
her fine figure, and her felt walking 
hat with its jaunty wing was very be- 


coming. Priscilla dressed in a very 
up-to-date fashion since coming to 
Redmond. She owed it to her chil- 


dren, she said, not to look dowdy or 
countrified. Stephen admired her 
smart, well-groomed appearance, even 
while he resented its element of 
strangeness. It never seemed quite 
possible to him that this handsome, 
fashionably gowned woman could 
really be the Priscilla Winslow he had 
always known, the wife of his youth 
and the mother of his children, the 
keeper of his house and hearth. Pris- 
cila did not concern herself much 
with housekeeping now beyond keep- 
ingja”keen and untroubled eye on Hen- 
rietta, She had apparently sloughed 
off her old life easily and thoroughly. 

“Dtd ye have a good meeting at 
yvour club, Pris?’’ asked Stephen with 
his usual affectation of spruce interest, 

“Very good. Did you go to the lec- 


ture with Gordon?” 

“Yes, and it was great, Pris, great! 
It’s worth hearing things like that. 
Something ye wouldn’t get in Rose- 
neath I can tell you!” 

“Father,” 


said Priscilla abruptly, 


7™ 
himself went to the train that left an 
hour later.” It landed him at Rose- 
neath. station in the mid forenoon. 

Roseneath” prapér was three- miles 
from the station; and Stephen started 
to walk it over thé long, moist. road 
that twisted up to the wooded: hills, 
through the young green saplings. As 
he tramped: alorig. Péter  Shackferd 
overtook him, jogging aiong ‘with all 
of the Shackford placidity in what 
was locally known as a “go0-devil.” 
Peter pulled his lank roan up with a 
whistle of astonishment. 

“Ef ’taint Stephen Winslow! Get in, 
man, get in.” 

Stephem came over, hands 
with his old antagonist in debate, and 
climbed into the go-devil. 

“Fine day, isn’t it, Peter? Yes, I 
thought I’d come out and see how the 
old place was. Pris went to St An- 
drew’s today as a delegate to the big 
Mothers’ congress that’s meeting there 


shook 


and I thought I might as well run out | 


to the country for a day.” 

Stephen looked furtively at Peter 
when he spoke of the congress. He 
wanted to see if Peter took in the full 
significance of the honor. Peter was 
quite unmoved, 

“Hain’t gumption enough to under- 
stand what it means,” Stephen thought 
in disgust. Nevertheless, his heart 
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was very warm toward his old friend- 
ly enemy. 

“And so ye like city life?” queried 
Peter. 

“E—mensely,” answered Stephen ly- 
ing heroically, “It just suits me to a T— 
me and Priscilla. Ye ought to see that 
woman, Peter. A delegate to the 
added warily, knowing that to overdo 
was fatal with Peter, “I haven’t for- 
gotten Roseneath and never will. “I'll 
always take an interest in it and the 
folks here. That’s why I came out to- 


day.” 
He enjoyed every minute of that 
muddy drive in. the jolting go-devil. 


He listened greedily to Peter’s gossip. 
The latter insisted that Stephen should 
go home with him to dinner. 

After dinner he started for his own 
farm. As he struck into the woods 
and saw the green barriers close be- 
hind him, shutting him in from all the 
world, his heart expanded with pleas- 
ure. He stepped along the moist road 
with his old-time briskness. Presently 
he began to sing. He had never sung 
a note since he left Roseneath. His 
voice had not failed either, he re- 
flected comfortably. The sweet air of 
the old Scotch ballard echoed through 
the trees. 

He stopped singing when he heard 
the gurgle of the brook, stopped and 
listened, slapping his leg with delight. 
It had not changed, that long, clear 
laighter of his old friend. “Your 
foot’s on your native heath, Stephen,” 
he said as he went up the hill. “You’re 
Stephen Winslow again here. Back 
there in town ye-ain’t anybody.” 

He stood with his arms en the yard 
gate, feasting his eyes on the old gray 
buildings and the gardens. There was 
a lenely, deserted look about the place 
that hurt him, but it was home. He 
would spend the whole afternoon here. 
He would go over the farm in its 
length and breadth and visit every 
field. The Shackfords had asked him 
back to tea. In the evening he weuld 
visit the store and pose before the oid 
circle of wiseheads in all his city 
glamor. Then-he would return to 
town on the night express. . 

Turning, he saw the Henderson ven- 
tilator over the trees and again slapped 
his legs in:exuberant delight. ‘tLook 
at that now, look at that!” he ex- 
claimed. -“It’s like an old friend. Does 
me good just to see that.” 

He went though the barns and out- 
buildings, but he did not go into the 
house. The windows were nailed up 
and Pris had the key of jt. Then he 
followed the brook back to the spring, 
over the damp, spongy pasture field, 
under the -red-budded. maples that 
filled the hollow. When he came back 
he went into the garden. The moist 
buds were swelling on the cherry trees 
and Priscilla’s perennials were push- 
ing green spears. through the rich 
mald along the paths. He wandered 
about contentedly, feeling a kinship 
with. the, living, growing things about 
him. 

He was down on his. knees by the 
day lily plot when he’*heard the Sack 
gate swing open: with its old peculiar 
ereak. . Stephen hastily got upon his 
feet. A. woman-was coming through 
it, a majestic figure in a Smart travel- 
ing suit;-carrying her hat in htr hand. 
The delicate. -April sunshine was 
gleaming on her hair. Stephen's mouth 
fell epen. 

“T'll be dod-gasted.if it aig’t Pris- 
cilla!’ he gasped helplesshy: : 

Priscilla it- was. 
up the_mid-path,; and 


stooping here 


there over the beds to pull away @ nmrat 


of- dead leaves ar loosen tie earth 
around thé upspringing emérald spikes, 
She held her skirt tp with, one .hand 
and@-her shoes were very muddy,-as if 
she had walked far. She did not see 
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_ Style can be had in 
inexpensive cotton dress- 
goods by choosing the 
right materials. 









}\are moderate priced cal- 
icdes “with “beautiful and 
artistic patterns that make 
dresses surprisingly dain- 
ty.and up-to-date, 

Well-woven cloth. 
Colors that will not fade: 
Standard for over 65 
years. 

If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 

dystohe Prints write us his 
name, We'll help him supply 
you. 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Established by Wan. Simosoa, Sx 





















FLORAL POST CARDS G | y £ 4 
We have the prettiest 
» Post Cards and will give 
you a beautiful set 
to introduce. We just 7 to show them to your 
friends and 80 advertise our business. We tell you how 
et other beautiful sets also. Send us your 
address and four l-cent gtnmpe to pay 
postage, etc. We will send 12 beantifal foralcards by 
retarn mail and tell you about our other sets. They are 
aties. USHMAN ©CO., Dept. 26i-A. 
Springfield, Mass. 


6 yY Also young men, to dis- 
tribute catalogues in 

ural dis- 

tricts. send names and information. 

Good Easy wort: Can be done out of school hours. 





towns and r 


pay. State your age and give three refer- 
ences. Write at once. . W. Clement, Mer., 
Dept. A, 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


T Watson E. Coleman, 
PATEN S Washington, D.C. Books free. 
Highest references, Best results. 








She: came: leisurely, 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
journalism, and it“should be in every 
ome. Reaches over a million readers 

each month. $1.00 a year. 

With this Journal both one year $1.50 








+ ~ “THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 











When You Write tis"Souwnal Our 
Adv we advertisers like te 
ertisers 


know where their 


replies come 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


NE=“REM 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


ARE OF ONE QUALITY ONLY--THE BEST 





have dealers in all parts of thé world. Sewing machines bearing name “ 
chased from our authorized dealers cals, Warranty . 


be pur 


The name NEW HOME on sewin, 
beauty, dependability, grace, s 
tion. They have been in constant use so many years that they have 
proven themselves smart; so satisfacto 
that they are taken as standards of perfection in construetion an 
not to be elassed with those of poor quality and low 

rinciple employed in their construction is mechanically the BEST. 

he NEW HOME is made in'a manner to last a century. They 
never wear out, all parts are interchangeable, renewed at any time. 


Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 
We have our own organization of dealers for the sate and distribution of our 


machines stands for efficiency, 
, finish and high class construc- 


and of such high ay 


rice. Eve 


uct and 
* can 
never runs out. 


If there isno NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G . 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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Stephen until she had come around 
the last cherry tree on the path. . 

“Father!” she exclaimed. 

Tuey stood and looked at each other 
in silence for a few seconds. Stephen's 
brain worked in a succession of jerks. 
He began to understand things before 
Priscilla had recovered herself. 

“priscilla, Priscilla,” he said sol- 
emnly, with a twinkle in his mild eyes. 
“Where are the mothers?” 

Priscilla had to laugh. “They’re in 
st Andrew's, father. You know I 
didn’t tell you I- was going there. I 
just said that the congress met there 
and I was appointed a delegate. I 
never meant to go. I meant to come 
here, but I couldn't bear to admit it 
to you that I just couldn't live any 
longer without seeing home, after all 
my talk last fall. How did you find 
out that I came here?” 

Her question showed Stephen that 
it was still possible to retreat with 
honor. But he did not care if Priscilla 
knew the truth now, and she was the 
only one that mattered. 

“| didn’t know you came,” he an- 
swered. “I thought you was safe in 
Sit Andrew’s. I came on my own ac- 
count, because I was so homesick I 
couldn’t stand it a day longer and be- 
cause [ was lit’rally dying to get out-of 
town, if only for a day.” 

“Why, father,” said Priscilla in as- 
tonishment, “you don’t mean to say 
you are not contented in town? Why, 
you seemed so interested in every- 
thing. I thought you were just as 
happy a8 you expected to be.” 

“All put on, Pris, all put on,” said 
Stephen, walking over the day lily bed 
in his excitement. “I've hated it— 
name ©’ goodness, what a relief it is 
to say it at last! But I wouldn't let on 
for the world for fear you'd laugh at 
me and ‘say you told me so, after all 
my brag. I didn’t think you were 
hankering for Roseneath. You seemed 
to taken up with everything in town, 
and as busy and happy as if you were 
just in the place that fitted you.” 

“Oh, I just pretended to hide the 
truth from you,” cried Priscilla. “I 
—I—couldn’t bear to admit to you how 
disappointed I was after being so sure 
of myself. Oh, the clubs and commit- 
tees and things—-well, Stephen, I did 
enjoy them, and I liked being of some 
importance in them, but all together it 
wasn’t enough to make up for other 
things. I wanted to be back here. 
Why, father, I missed the ioneliness 
of it. I just wanted to feel lonely 
again. And the worst of it was, it all 
came between us. I was determined 
you’ should not suspect what I felt 
like. I don’t care now, since you are 
feeling the same way. So I came out 
today. I brought a lunch with me and 
I meant to stay all night at Hender- 
son’s. I’ve been all over the farm al- 
ready. I wish we'd never left it; we 
were old fools to run after new things 
at our time of life. Good as they are, 
it’s too iate,” 


“We can come back, Pris,” said 
Stephen eagerly. 
“Oh, if we only could! But the 


children—” 

“Never mind the children. See here, 
Pris, it’s not going to do them any 
good for us to be miserable. They’ll 
be willing enough to let us come when 
they find out how we feel. And we'll 

































come whether or no. We are our own 
bosses yet, KI guess, mother. We'll 
move out as soon as we can. Won't 
them Shackfords cackle with delight 
over my backdown! But I dun’t care 
@ mite since you're in it too. I can 
just snap my fingers at the whole 
world.” 

He laughed squeakily with joy. Pris- 
cilla smiled and drew a long breath. 

“Itll be good to be in my own 
kitchen again doing things,” she said 
emphatically. “T’'ve ached for it, 
father. That Henrietta made me dizzy, 
the way she'd whisk around. I never 
felt green or provincial among all 
those’ club women, but I did with Hen- 
rietta. She just made me feel raw.” 

“Did she, now? Did she, Pris? Why, 
I thought you didn’t mind her a mite. 
Oh, Pris, I tell you, we'll have good 
times when We get back here! Per- 
haps Dan'll be Milling to call the bar- 
gain off, but if he ain’t he can farm 
the land for a year and we'll just have 
a good, lazy time pottering around. 
I've worked so hard at being consist- 
ent all winter that I feel as if I needed 
arest. Won't the Shackfords rub it in 


though!” 
{The End.] 





New Styles for Young and Old 


HESE are especially suited to 

the needs of midsummer. No 

2996, is a boys’ suit, consisting of 
jacket with detached Eton collar, and 
knickerbockers. White or natural col- 
ored linen, white or dark blue serge 
or flannel all develop well in this style 
and should be worn with an Eton col- 
lar of heavy white linen, Sizes 5, 6, 
7, 8. 9 and 10 years. - 

No 2977—Boys’ Beach Suit. This 
serviceable little suit for seashore or 
country wear should be made up in 
gray or tan linen, with trimming of 
red, blue or white braid. Sizes 3, 4, 
5 and 6 years. 

No 2976—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, 
with plaited flounce. White linen, In- 
@Gianhead cotton, racquet cloth, or 
pique are all adaptable to this new and 
fashionable model. Sizes 22, 24, 26, 

80 and 32-inch waist. 

No 2898—Ladies’ Sack Apron, with 
high or low neck. Checked, striped, 
plaid, dotted or figured gingham or 
linen, chambray or duck make excel- 
lent all-cover aprons. Sizes 32, 36, 40 
and 44-inch bust. 

Neo 2963—WMisses’ Semi-Princess 
Dress, with guimpe. Any colored 
chambray, linen, racquet cloth, pongee 
or rajah are adaptable to this model. 
Sizes 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


How to Order 


Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office. Patterns are 
10 cents each. 





A Sleep Walker’s Feat 


BY LUCINA LOMBARD 





ed a large field of yellow corn 

and the crows seemed deter- 
mined to harvest it as soon as, it 
sprouted. One day he and his brother, 
boys aged respectively 12 and ten) 
came rushing in with the report thaf 
they had found a crow’s nest down 
in the back pasture in the “line” 
tree, a big Norway pine. They had 
taken many crows’ nests and killed 
the young, but how to get this one 
Was a puzzle, for the tree was with- 
out a branch for more than 20 feet, 
and the nest was some 15 feet higher. 

But their Unele Steven always knew 
@ way to do everything, and to him, 
accordingly, the boys went for aa- 
sistance. Uncle Steven, however, could 
not think up a plan on the spur of 
the moment, but promised te “sleep 
over it.’”’ 

That night Aunt Sophie woke with 
a start to find Uncle Steven was not 
in the room; but as ke sometimes 
walked in his sleep, and never came 


M* great-grandfather had plant- 
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and most sani 
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and our price of $50.00 
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Etter gedoangwhere, Duntscds ct lover feoep seated cartes 
oat in this statement. Do with sha-tiene hens Cen Virow 

-time heatir: 
Stoves in the scrap pile. Geta beater and which will 
eervice at all times. We employ efficient and banics who wi 
fully farnish you with correct information as how to best heat your home 
Sar ee Soe es Peete.” Any mechanic 
handy the use of tools can easily instal! oor modern mace 
we al mecessary blue prints, detailed drawingsand i ch 
‘We are aaxio tell yoo bout our heating apparatus. Drop uc s 
SEND FOR FREE PLUMBING INSTRUCTION BOOK 

- 

“Guk Sook ON PLUMBING MATERTAT One? 
drawings and diagrams ewenow ann evtineay mathansogun ines 
fixtares without jciet alec tells how secure perfect 
& arene ponsmestien dikeseten ban cnn thie chvertiomanh. bok ton Beck ie 
GHICAGO WRECKING CO., 35th and iron Streets, 


‘tary, 3 
nclade bath seat, nickel plated soap cup, two towel bars anu toilet paper 
inchedes all of the plumbing fixtures 
of the many 
25 w S200. 
furnish » written 








Madam, 


oa tage to realize what a difference there is between Schram 
ot ordinary jars. ‘There is no change necessary in your 
method of preserving—it is after the fruit is cooked and is ~ 
ready to can that you commence to appreciate how much 
easier safer the Schram jar is to handle. 

The mouth of the Schram jar is so wide that you can easily 
put in the fruit whole; and so smooth that you cannot pos- 
sibly scratch your hands on it, as you often do on the ro 
mouths of screw top jars. You seal it perfectly by sim 
pressing the cap down firmly—there is no possible way for air to stay in, 








We guar- 


will seal airtight. With the screw top jar, you take up a hot eet 


antee en na 
jar and with all your might on the top and then cannot 
airtight, as you can with the Schram. Your fruit in a Schram jar 


When fruit is to be served, bring it right on the table; you can open the 


' Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


be sure that it is seal 
shows its true 
glass is clear—the finest, tough, clear glass that is hardest to break, 


without the least effort—simply insert the heel of a case knife nearest the handle under 
the cap, draw around tee ae can doit. It is not often that you can open 


screw top jar without twi 
difference between the Schram 


costs you eee the same. The Schram much Jess than 
and in the run less than the old screw top, for you have no extra ru 


with all your strength on the top. That is the 
ordinary j d yet, madam, the Schram jar 
jar costs 


top jars 
to buy. 


The caps ay asa peau and when you want to renew them they can be purchased from 


for 1 
if how far superior it is to other jars. 
Ake aes eel» Hunde been sold in 4 years. 

y"over ve sold in 
verfectly and make 


Easy to Seal ld 


your 


your 


















to show you a 







our 
This book contains the best receipts 

















do not hesitate—remem 
Hundreds of thousands of housewives are using the 
- an will keep 
preserving time far easier on you. ease try a few 
Schram jars now; you will use no other kiad, 
when you find out how much better Schram 
jars are. Made in quarts, pints and halfpints. 


Receipt Book Free. 
Ask your grocer Schram jer. & 
he hasn't any, send us his name and we will send 
handsome book of preserving receipts. 


cents per dozen. We want you to try the Schram jar and see for 


ber, we 


puting 


up all kinds of fruits. Please write today. 

















subject has induced author to prepare the present volume, which is, by faz, the 
complete and. valuable werk on this forage crop published anywhere. it is 

on fine paper and with many full-page photographs that were taken with the 
view of their relation to text. 33 pages. 4x9 Bound im cloth, with gold 
book that has ever been 




































& continuous travel, full circle, 
with numerous exclusive advantages saving 
money, time, labor. No step-over pitman—no tricky 
nte—no pile-driving rebound. No waste 
power. Rocker Tucker—an exclusive feature—turng 
Out Smooth Bates that pack well, sell better than 
ragged bales. We also make best beit-power press 
on market. Write for catalog and letters from users. 
open until you get word from us before you buy 


Dain Manufacturing Company 
892 Vine St., Ottumwa, lowa , 
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BALED 


los ue Rouse 
bow itis done 
Get 



















‘THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your silo In 
Jess time, with less power and with less trouble to 
you .thaa any other blower ensilage cutter made. 
It isthe most convenient and the easiest to oper- 
ate. It never « logs, never gets out of order, never 
disappoints. We guarantee every machine to be 
perfect and to do the work claimed for it. 
If yeu need an ensilage cutter you need a PAPEG, 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


Papec Machine Co., cuonveviice, w.v. 





i SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 120 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILLINOIS. 











Don't think of buying Cutter 
anensilagecutter till you 
get all the facts about the reliable Blizzard 
and know how we guarantee it and why. 


THE BLIZZARD 


has been the leading cutter for 38 years and never 
ned an equal. . Handl es any feed, dry or.green. 
mprov Elevator carries cut 
fodder any y height, 3 any direction Also our im- 
proved ble makes the quickest 
work, Mounted or unmounted. No complica- 
tions about the Blizzard. -Hence, most durable, 
most reliable. Has many advantages all its own, 
such as 
Knives Adjustable While Running. 
Construction vertected and simplified by years 
of experience. Shipped ready to put up and 
set working. 


Our GUARANTEE Pretects You 


ww guarantee it as a whole and in every part. 
should you take chances on unknown un- 
machines? 
1 Waite for our 1909 Tigeteated catalog today and 
just what we offer and how the Blizzard 
bor and pays a profit to owners. 
Ask for Free Book. 































JOS. DICK MFG. CO, 
1436 W- Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohio 


Guaranteed Ensilage 






























ADVERTISEMENTS 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE Siar 


_— * the vas oe land, paciained,_ ana, 
Pipe, hed and fie ee br Mes teeeeaa vain 
for what you want and pri 10 waird dee 
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Simple, strong, always in order. Works in all | 
M@isoils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting | 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying } 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEN MFG. GOMPANY 


a. 977£im Street, Prairie City, la., U6. A. | 


atalog 





Here is a low 

at will earn you 

200.00 per month. Made ail steel, will 

last a life-time; strong, cony enient, 
to-date and fully guaranteed. 

“hy rite for full information. Sou 

Balers Hand mailed FREE. 


Ohio Cultivator Co. 12thSt, Bellevue, 0. 


cm + work for someone else = your life. Start out for yo 
priced Hay Press 











Pinsure a Bumper Potato Crop by Harvesting It 
With a Farquhar Digger 


The Farquhar 0. K. Digger will save all of your potatoes, insteac 
of leaving some buried in the ground. It works freely in light 
or heavy soils, laying the potatoes on the surface where they 

can be picked up easily and quickly. 


Farquhar 0. K. Elevator Digger 


(Hallock’s Patent) 

is designed for hard service. It has recently been 
preatly improved. Every Pte ower will be 
nterested in our SPECIAL OFFER to introduce 
this machine into new territory. Write for it to-day, 

Our free Catalogues illustrate Drills, Harrows, and 
other farm machinery; Engines, Boilers, Saw Milis, 
Threshers, etc. Write for them, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 861, York, Pa. 






















HE Michigan-Indiana Land Co. are offering for sale from 

40 to 65 of the nicest improved farm lands in the best 
section of the southern part of Michigan, located-in-the 
following counties: Allegan, Barry, Montmorency and Kalkaska; 
also from 40 to 50 farms in the very best section of Indiana; 
located.in Noble county, Whitley county and Elkhart county. 

Please write for description, maps, prices and terms, Address 

MiIcHIGAN-INDIANA Lanp Co., Ligonier, Ind: 














ANDWICH BELT POWER PRESS 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


ht horse poetes or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, Ww mony 
itd S ustomers are using. emailer power. Equipped amg Bl 
Dropper which is safe and surein operation. Simple 
and effective Self. Feeder, easy .and fast to serve 
—_ one which handles large or small charges. _& 






i is not made up of a maze of gears, tangle Stebafis 
and friction clutches. Uses no balance. wheel, does 
not need any. Motions slow and powerful, no rapid 
or jerky movements.--Wood or Steel Mountings. 
Lever Brake. Lined throughout with heavy sheet 
steel. Don’t fail to write today for our 64 page cate~ 
logue, mailed free on application. Address, 






We meke 
horse power 
presses too. 











Easiest 
To Lay 


—only a hammer 
and knife needed, 
Cementand metal 
ee with 
eaci 

















Breese Bros. Rubber 


ROOFING 


Weare practical roofing men. You can dependonour statements | S=@= 
and knowledge of roofing. Don = our lower prices scare you. 
We invite most rigid examination of B-B Roofing beside any other 
goofing made. Our sales have grown—double and tripled by 
capers orders from Satisfied users and th jends for several 
Spe Why pay more? We save 3 Keep the cash 

avings yourself, 






























Promptest Delivery 


Why pay it to dealer 
and When you buy Breese Bros. Rubber 
Big 8 Roofing you are protected for years to (Quicker than Dealers Get) 
Sample FREE come. Our guarantee is absolute. We Lowest Direct Factory Prices 


Stand ready to make good on every claim 

We pay the freight to all points I ist Of the West lines of 
Minnesota, lowa and Missouri poe North of the South line of 
Tennessee. i you live beyond, we pay it that far. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity and send in your order or ask for free 
samples and book atonce. Delay may cost you money. 


THE BREESE BROS. COMPANY, Roofing Dept. 


Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or More 


35-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. P.—1Fiy—-62.38 
45-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—2-Ply— 1.85 
55-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply— 2.25 


72, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Pay me on time, or cash, my factory price, but besure to 
try a Chatham, anyhow. CK x" rain—before you sell 
it—or before you sow it. 0 lost by Farmers in 
every state each season wt eclting’ sew rain is a low 
estimate. You are “docked” on the price because of dirt 
in every bushel. Cleans wheat for market. Takes oats, 
cockle, garlic, mustard and chess out of wheat. Cleans 
red clover—takes out buckthorn plantain. Cleans alsike 
clover and alfalfa. Cleans beans, oats, bariey. G es 
corn: Cleans timothy seed. 


TAKE 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ON A 


Fanning Mill, 

A ye oe 
FREIGHT PAID TO ‘you. 

250,000 sold already in U.S. and Canada. Experiment 
Stations indorse them,and Agricultural Papers recommend them to 
subscribers. Write for full particulars—Prices and New Catalog Free— 
Address me at nearest city to you—MANSON GAMPBELL, President 
THE MANSON GAMPGELL COMPANY, 

City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn, 

24 Branch Warehouees for prompt shipments. 


Tells 100 ways 
Chatham ou, 














pong HAY PRESSES 


You have seen them advertised fee 
years. It's the same reliable, reason. 
able-priced press that 


a postal 

mailed “fo us: will 
bring it to you. 

Hendricks Hay Press Ca 

Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston a 









BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 





it, simp. i to put up and easiest + 
on the market. ‘Adjustable automatic take-up hocp— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and pax 
@ manent ladder = me of the unusual features. Tig 

International Silo Co., Box 12, Linesville, Pa. 











A train ul et ne — 
Proves its superiority 


mendous power. © 
ene eee Oat eutet ema 
tremble,‘ Eli catalegue fr 















feeding one-horse hay 
press only one on which 
one man can do 















successful self- 
threading de- 
vice, automatic 
condenser increases re- 
sults. Open side hopper. 
Free trial. Write today. 
for Baler Book and petees. 
GEO. ERTEL 0O., Qui mL 
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rite 
Please mention this ee dg 


J, A. 8pencer, Dwight. Ill. 











SILOS; 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous Opening Silo,in this, } 
their semi-centennial year, offer 
to the public the best and most 
economical silo on the market. 
Experience, antedating that of 
any other frm manufacturing 
these goods, has enabled us to 


produce the highest qualityata 
= 





most reasonable price. 
Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us the size of the silo you want. 
‘We also make Silo Filling Machin- 
ery and Manure Spreaders. 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

































































FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK’ 
must use Gele- Baldwin cutters. 
successful cutter for ensilage and Cyt dn. 
Son De with re peue, = eee than eny 
other. e Mind me for ie W. light wer 
engines. You'll find that aT ” 


Gale- Baldwin 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
are best after careful investigation. They are the 
to-date cutters, with elevaters to fil) the highest 
dos. aay flywheel, safety treadle lever, 4 
different lengths, cut fastest, feed easiest. With or 
without traveli feed table. We will save you 
money, if you write now for Free Book. 


The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
BOX 120, 

CHICOPEE FALLS, 

MASS. 




























